Too many irons in the fire 

« important role in Afghlttlisftin and senu 

ONE OF the many reasons for the con- to some Afghan groups generous fman- 
tinued turmoU in Afghanistan is that there vcial aid histigated by the Americans the 



are too may irons in the fire. Immediate 
neighbours of Afghanistan have their 
own worries and concerns because all 
that happens in Afghanistan has an im- 
mec'liate repercussion in their countries. 
Border troubles have a way of spilling 
over deep into the adjoining region. A 
larf;e number of ethnic and sectarian con- 
flic ts threaten to flare up at any moment 
in l;he region as a result of what happens 
in Afghanistan. Pakistan has had itiMfefth 
more than its share of troubles from un- 
settled conditions in Afghanistan. Iran has 
n ianaged its borders affairs a little better, 
b ut it remains worried about some pos- 
Siibilities in Afghanistan. In the north 
some Central Asian States are experienc- 
ing troubles because of the border con- 
flicts and incessant fighting. 

Although Saudi Arabia is not an im- 
mediate neighbour it was deeply involved 
in the jehad against foreign intervention 
in Afglianistan and now after the depar- 
ture of Soviet troops continues to play an 



Saudi Government is reported to have 
taken yet another initiative in finding a 
solution to the Afghan civil strife. An tni- 
portant Saudi delegation headed by the 
Saudi Intelligence Chief visited Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan and has n^w sug- 
gested a new formula for the embattled 
country. The newspaper report says that 
this latest move 'seemed more attractive 
and feasible' because it enjoyed the com- 
plete blessings of the United States and 
somcmeighbouring countries with the ex- 
ception of Iran. 

While all neighbours would readily 
welcome any method wliich could put an 
end to the senseless civil war in Af- 
glianistan and pave the way for a perma- 
nent solution to the many complex 
problems of our neighbour, we doubt 
very much whether this can be achieved 
by ignoring Iran but this seems to be the 
precise purpose of this new endeavour. 
Iran is at present the main target of 
American hostility and the government 
and people Pakistan cannot endorse 



any plan that is calculated to isolate our 
neighbour from tti« Millim WorM aiid 
trading partner. Iran has important link- 
ages with militant groups in Afghanistan 
and it was involved in the Afghan jehad 
much more thaw*he myopic Saudi sur- 
rogates of the US and played host to 
many Afghan refugees. No peaceful set- 
dement in Afghanistan is possible without 
the support of both Pakistan and Iran. 
Iran is also one of the key factors in any 
large scale future ifegi©®^ie€0fi&mic de- 
velopment plan. 

Saudi leaders must realise that the\' will 
incur the displeasure of the Muslim WwtM 
if they keep playing the role of an Ameri- 
can surrogate in Afghanistan. The Saudi 
plan is to form a commission under the 
auspices of the OIC with representatives 
of Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and the United 
Natfons to^-tcWf Afghanistan and form 
committees in all the 30 provinces of Af- 
ghanistan. From these committees 
representatives would be nominated with 

the consent of all the Afghan parties. 
These representatives would praceed to 
Jeddah and there an interim government 
would be constituted: We know the fate 



Dreams of Afghan peace 



LEAST seven separate peace-makers 
'are trying to end the conflict in Af- 
ghanistan. Make that eight if you include 
an Iranian refugee in Kabul who is tout- 
ing a dog-eared photocopy of his 300- 
point peace plan for Afghanistan and nu- 
merous other troubled places, including 
Algeria and Bosnia and, in- 
explicably, Japan. 

Most of the peace-mak- 
ers are less ambitious than 
the Iranian, if only margin- 
ally so. The Un#ed M«tit3ns, 
the Organisation of the Is- 
lamic Conference, Saudi 
Arabia and Pakistan are all 
trj^ng to reconcile thefiv# 
Islamic groups that declared 
war on each other after the 
communist regime was 
o\^termwi -i^nf^'frns i^. 
Most of the warring factions 
have also produced plans of 
their own. 

There is a mood of peace 
in Afghanistan. Kabul is no A|)Ian in 
longer under bombard- •' 
ment. The mbst reeent lhi-eat'W the' city, 
the Taliban militia, has retreated. It is al- 
most as if the parties and their sponsors, 
bored of lobbing rockets and artillery at 
each other, have deeided to throw ardund 
semi-digested peace proposals instead. 
If the plans differ, it is not in the de- 



tails: few of the plans put forward so far 
contain any details. Most "fevolve around-'' 
the formation of a council that will over- 
see the election or selection of a represen- 
tative body. The Kabul government's own 
plan, for instance, calls for the formation 
of a committee "comprised of represen- 




his pocket 

tatives of the provinces, the universities, 
tffe High Court and the Academy of Sci- 
ences". Last year the UN had little diffi- 
culty in getting the warring factions to 
agree that p^^verishould Be haf^d over 
to an interim council, which would pre- 
pare the ground for a legislative assembly. 



But the plan got nowhere beyond that. 

In the past, national decisions were 
made by a grand council, a loijajirga, but 
the local organisations that selected the 
representatives for the council have been 
desM^e#%y the war. They have been su- 
perceded by guerrilla leaders who show 
no sign of wanting to return to the old 
system. 

This was undedined when Pakistan 
invited a representative of Aghanistan's 
former king, now living in 
Rorne, litry'fdatfali|f€ sdmfe 
kind of consensus. If the in- 
vitation achieved any kind 
of consensus, it was the 
shared e®ft#tt#«ation'of the 
move by the government 
and the main fundamental- 
ist opposition leader, 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar. 
There was some hilarity 
when Abdul Rashid 
Dostum, a northern warlord 
whs iiiwi*i the ex -king's 
representative to visit him, 
was accused by the govern- 
ment of being both a royalist 
and, because of his past loy-n 
allies, a communist. 

All sides in the Afghan 
coipiflte seem confident that -time %!H 
make them stronger. While this belief per- 
sists, it is likely that the long-suffering Af- 
ghans will see more plans than peace. 
MeanwhSte, the- bombs and rockets re- 
main primed and ready for action, 
should another occasion arise. 
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of accords and solemn agreements made 
in the Masjidal Haram on oath by Afghan 
leaders who, the moment they came 
home, violated their oaths and continued 
the fighting. Ek) Saudi leaders expect any 
different result now when the alliances in 
Afghanistan are taking yet another new 
shape and when there seems to be soine 
possibility of a viable solution being 
worked out by Afghans themselves. Saudi 
rulers being under the umbrella of Ameri- 
can armed forces can hardly claim to be 
masters in their own home. How can 
they expect to play big brother to the 
rugged realists of Afghanistan, wiio may 
be very backward tribesmen, but wlio 
knows the political realities on the 
ground. 

If the Saudi negotiators were to pro- 
pose a joint effort by Iran, Pakistan, Cen- 
tral Asian States and Saudi Arabia to ham- 
mer out a formula with the Afghan lead- 
ers there might be a chance of success. 
Such a soliation w<juld haVc ^I'bater 
chances of being acceptable to all sections 
of Afghan society, and hence could leatl 
to a stable government hi Afglianistar.. 

Afghans in Iran 

Time to go home 

MASHHAD 

IF THE Iranians have their way, in a few 
months the last of the Afghan refugees 

who have been in their country for over 15 
years will have gone home. Already, with 
the school term over, the trickle is turning 
into a stream. The figures at the main 6Ass* 
ing-point at Dogharun, on the road to He- 
rat, have shot up from 400 a day to over 
1,500. Onlyabout hm remain of the 3m-plus 
who arrived in the years after the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan in 1979. 

The Afghans are not exactly being ex- 
pelled, at least not most of them. But they 
are being firmly encouraged to go, in accor- 
dance with an agreement made by the two 
governments and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. The unhcr, 
which has never really administered the ref- 
ugees, has agreed to "facilitate" their return, 
to-^itJfmting tfavel and giving them each a 
parting gift of $25 and 50 kilos^of wheat. 

Many of the Afghans still in and around 
MashhM'nertf ho help gettmg home. Lorry- 
owners are coining money taking house- 
holds back with the goods acquired in years 
of residence. The ex-refugees are not sup- 
posed to be taking with them such negotia- 
ble items as guns or barrels of heavily subsi- 
dised petrol, but the border guards are busy 
enough looking at papers to have little time 
to poke into the backs ©f vehicles. 

Iran has been generous to the Afghan 
refugees. Unlike Pakistan, which was given 
hundreds ofmillions of dollars, it got no in- 
ternational aid and little recognition for its 
pains. Nor. in those early years of the Is- 
lamic republic, did it seek any. Taking in 
Muslim neighboiirs— many of them Shias, 

but by no means all— freeing before the on- 
slaught of Soviet atheists was considered a 
normal act of Islamic charity. 





Nor, unlike Pakistan, did Iran herd the 
Afghans into camps, but let them settle 
where they could and get what work they 
could. That was not pure charity: Afghans 
have been crossing the border ever since 
such a thing was invented, to work in the 
pistachio plantations and on building sites, 
and the new arrivals were useful, with so 
many Iranian men mobilised to fight the 
Imqi's. But this time they came with theii 
families. With the Soviet retreat from Af- 
ghanistan at the start of the 1990s things 
looked different. The argument of Islamic 
charity began to fall av^ay. The refugees 
could now go home— not to security, 
maybe, but if Afghanistan's factions wanted 
' to 'fight it out, each bunch of thugs claiming 
to be more Islamic than its rivals, that was 
an Afghan problem, not an Iranian one. 

Attitudes to the refugees altered too. 
From being neighbours in need, the Vim 
left by early 1991 came to be seen as foreign 
parasites eating subsidised bread, using 
subsidised petrol, taking up free places in 
schools and hospitals. And, as in other 
countries, as taking work trom tnc locals. a)-, 
though in Iran too the jobs they took were 
often ones Iranians no long wanted, or at 
least not at the pay on offer— about three- 
quarters of what Iranians would expect. 
The Afghans also became the scapegoats 
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fbr €V€ty crime aricf misdemeanour, espe- 
cially in Khorasan, the rich border province 
of which Mashhad is the capital. Its gover- 
nor, Ismael Mofidi, has declared that his 
province should become "refugee-free"; 
and, 1,000 kilometres (620 miks) east of 
Tehran, Mr Mofidi wields a remarkable 
amount of independent power. 

The UNHCR and the Afghan govern- 
ment were able to persuade the Iranian gov- 
ernment to let the refugees stay long enough, 
the two hoped, to prevent the homeward 
flood overv«betarftg.'A%hanistan's frfgile 
ability to receive them. Just how fragile that 
is can be seen in Herat,where it has taken all 
the skills of a strong governor to impose, 
more or less, peace for the past two years. 
That peace was threatened last autumn 
when large waves of returning refugees ar- 
rived at 0n«e.- Then, early this ye^f, the 
Taliban, well organised bands of "Islamic 
students" coming from Pakistan, burst on 
the scene and directly threatened Herat. The 
Iranians, who had at first considered their 
campaign with some benevolence, changed 
their tune after the Taliban-militant 
Sunnis— killed their first leader. Iran de- 
clared the "students" a''fncr1atc' to its own 
security, made common cause with the 
(Sunni) governor of Herat and agreed to reg- 
ulate the return of refugees to his province. 

That is why many Afghans had their resi- 
dence permits extended to the end of the 
school year. Others are tr\'ing to get permis- 
sion to stay on, saying they have to finish 
court case^— panicularly between tenants 
and landlords— or medical treatment. But 
now, when an Afghan is caught overstaying 
his permit even by one day, he niay be 
thrown into one of the detcntioncamps that 
have been set up outside Mashhad. Not for 
long, necessarily. The purpose of holding 
one man for a while is to persuade the rest to 
get moving fast— and to deter others from 
trying to sneak back into Iran again. 

. . ■ ■ 
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Tajik 
President 
and Islamist 
Opposition 
Leader 
Meet in 
Kabul 



Tajikistan's Moscow-backed 
President and the Republic's main 
opposition leader met for the first 
time in the Afghan capital of Kabul 
in a move which allowed for tlie 
resumption of peace talks between 
llie two sides which have been 
lighting a bloody civil war since 
1992. 

The move also boosted the im- 
age of the Afghan government 
which is fighdng its own civil war 
but has recently won a number of 
important victories and ousted its 
opposition from areas surrounding 
the capital. 

The resumption of peace talks in 
Tajikistan came after a revival of ilie 
civil war in April when bloody clashes 
took place along the Afghan-Tajik 
border and Russian jets carried out 
dozens of air raids on Northern Af- 
ghan cities and villages killing nearly 
200 Afghan civilians. 

An attempt to restart the peace 
talks in Moscow on April 19 had 
broken down when Russian Foreign 
Minister Andrei Kozyrev warned 
that Russia was wilUng to use force 
against the Tajik Islamists. 

The conunent led Ali Akbar 
Turadzhonzoda, the Deputy Head of 
the Islamic Renaissance (Nalida) 
Party, to walk out of the talks de- 
manding tliat his movement bcVe- 
spected and recognized as an eqiVai 
partner representing a significant 
portion of the Tajik population. 

The prospect of continued fight- 
ing convinced Tajikistan's Presi- 
dent Emamoli Raklimonov to make 
an unexpected concession and ex- 
press his willingness to meet tlic 
leader of Nalida, Sayed Abdullali 
Nuri "anytime, anywhere." 



Rabbani Hosts 
Meeting 

Afghanistan^ President 
Burhannudin Rabbani then extended 
an invitation to use Kabul as a venue 
for a meeting between Rakhmonov 
and Nuri. The three day meeting 
began on May 1 7. Nuri, Rakhmonov, 
and the U.N. all paid tribute to 
Afghanistan ' s President Rabbani for 
bringing about the meeting. \ 

While the meeting was haile^i by 
both regional and international lead- 
ers as a breakthrough, 
Turadzhonzoda of Nahda said that 
"overall, the sides achieved no spe- 
cific results." Nuri added that: "We 
didn't make any progress on any of 
our demands, and we didn't agree 
on anything specific." He however 
said that the mere fact that they met 
was "significant." 
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Afghan-Based 
Refugees 

Turadzhonzoda said that during 
the meeting Rakhmonov had called 
on the opposition to disarm and 
refused to allow opposition refugees 
to return to Taj ikistan from Afghani- 
stan. The large refugee population 
in an unproductive area of northern 
Afghanistan is threatening to lead to 
famine thus making repatriation of 
the refugees a prime concern for 
Afghanistan, the United Nations, 
relief agencies, and the Tajik people. 

"We're going to get a situation 

where instead of hundreds dying a 

month we're likely to get thousands 

dying a week, and it' s going to be on 

a scale that we saw in Ethiopia in the 

late 1970's and early 1980's," said 

Bob McCerrow of the Red Cross 

after a visit to the region in mid- 
May. 

Rakhmonov 's government is 
opposed by pro-democracy activ- 
ists, armed Islamists, and indepen- 
dent bands of ethnically-based 
fighters. Islamists and pro-democ- 
racy activists ruled Tajikistan 
briefly in a coahtion government 
before being ousted by neo- 
conununists supported by thou- 
sands of Russian troops. Much ol 
the opposition, especially the 



Islamists, are based in neighboring 
Afghanistan where they fled after 
being forced from power in 1992. 

Russia still has more than 
25,000 troops in Tajikistan prop- 
ping up Rakhmonov' s government 
and guarding the border with Af- 
ghanistan. An estimated 50,000 
Tajiks have been killed and half a 
million forced from their homes 
since 1992. Rakhmonov's Govern- 
ment has been widely accused of 
political repression and human 
rights violations since it came to 
power. 

Turadzhonzoda said 
Rakhmonov rejected Nuri's 
suggestion that opposition mem- 
bers driven across the Afghan bor- 
der in the 1992 war should return to 
special safe areas to be set up in 
Tajikistan under the aegis of 
peacekeeping forces from the 
U.N. and the Conmion wealth of In- 
dependent States. 

"Because of this, practically no 
. concrete problems were solved," . 
Nahda' s Deputy Leader said. 
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I Ceasefire 
Extended Three 
Months 

Rakhmonov and Nuri did how- 
ever agree to extend a ceasefire for 
another three months. 

The clashes from April 7 to 17 
threatened the fragile ceasefire which 
( had been agreed upon last Septem- 
ber and was supposed to have lasted 
until April 30. Those clashes began 
after Russian border guards moved 
into the Badakhshan region in viola- 
tion of the truce. Islamists allied 
! themselves with ethnic fighters in 
Gomo-Badakshan to oust the Rus- ' 
sian border guards, 40 of whom 
were killed during the fighting. 

The ceasefire had been the great- 
est achievement of three earlier 
rounds of peace talks between the 
Tajik government and the Islamist 
opposition. The talks have dragged 
on for more than a year with very 
httle progress on issues of substance. 

The Kabul meeting also opened 
the way for the beginning of the 
fourth round of formal peace talks 
between the wariing sides. The 
fourth round had originally been 
scheduled to begin last January but 



held rigged parliamentary and presi- 
dential elections. The new round of 
talks began in Ahnaty, Kazakhstan 
on May 23. 

U.N. mediator Ramiro Piriz 
Ballon said he hoped that the nego- 
tiators in Almaty could build on the- 
talks between Rakhmonov and Nuri. 
He said that their meeting gave 
fresh grounds for optimism. 

"The very fact that the two lead- 
ers were able to meet and to reach 
what I believe are very important 
agreements in Kabul, represents a 
very serious constructive step in 
building confidence and trust," 
Piriz-Ballon said when he opened 
the Almaty talks. 

Most analysts and foreign dip- 
lomats following the talks said how- 
ever that chances for a breakthrough 
in Almaty were slim. 

They said that there was httle 
hope that Rakhmonov' s government 
would reverse the steps taken in the 
past six months during which the 
Tajik constitution was unilaterally 
changed by the conmiunists and 
presidential and parUamentary elec- 
tions were held. The elections were 
boycotted by opposition groups who 
charged that they being held in such 
a manner that ensured a conmiunist 
victory. The elections were de- 
nounced as unfair by international 
watchdog agencies. 

In mid-May the U.N. Security 
Council expressed its deep concern 
over the actions of the Tajik Govern- 
ment since the ceasefire took effect 
late last year. 
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73 refugees rescued 
in boats in Baltic Sea 

■ COPENHAGEN, Denmailc: Sev 

enty-three Afghan and Sri Lankan 
boat people were rescued yester- 
day after being found drifting in 
four dinghies in the Baltic Sea. 

A freighter ship picked up the , 
refugees, including 11 infants, 34 
adults and 28 teen-agers. A police 
spokesman said it was "probably ^ 
human smuggling, which we be- ' 
lieve originates from the Baltic 
countries." Since the fall of the 
Beriin Wall, refugee smuggling 
through eastern Europe has in- 
creased. Refugees are mainly Ta- 
mils, Kurds and Afghans. / ^ 
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Mestiri in Jalalabad 
amid fresh fighting 
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By MOHAMMAD ZAHID 

- PESHAWAR - The UN's spe- 
cial envoy on Afghanistan 
Maiimoud Mestiri arrived in 
Jalalalwd Wednesday afternoon 
as i)art of his peace mission for 
llie war-ravaged country. 

During his stay, Mestiri is 
scheduled to iiold tali^s with 
Nangrahar governor llaji Qadoer 
and other factional leaders lie is 
expected to fly to Kabul today 
Criuirsday) (or talks with President 
Rabbani and Ahmad Shah 
Masood. 

. Tliis is Mcstiri's fourth trip to 

the region in connection with re- 
placing the Rabbani government 
with a neutral interim set-up to 
pave the way for lasting peace in 
Afghanistan.' 

Interestingly Mestiri's visit has 
come .at a moment when on 
. Tuesday Atimad Shah Masood in 
an interview with VOA has again 
expressed his -reservation on 
Mestiri's peace formula. 

Questioning the neutrality of 
Mestiri, Masood alleged that 
Mestiri was opposing Rabbani 
"without any reason". He also crit- 
icised Mestiri for temporarily 
abandoning his peace mission at 
the most critical stage in the be- 
ginning of this year. 

Our Islamabad Bureau adds 
Foreign Minislei: Sardar Aseff Ali 
has said Pakistan will extend full 
support to the ongoing UN peace 
efforts. He said this in a meeting 
with Mestiri- in Islamabad 
Wednesday morning. Foreign 
Secretary Najmuddin Sheikh was 
also present. 

The two leaders exchanged 
views on the latest situation in 
Afghanistan. 

Many political changes have 
taken place in the Afghan context 
since Mestiri last visited the area 
in January. A new factor has 
siiice . then ' emergecl when 
Pakistan welcomed Saidar Wall, 
special envoy of fornier Afghafi 
King Zahir Shah. 

Satdar Wall who is still m 
Pakistan said on^ Tuesday that 
Zahir Shah and Mahmoud Mestiri 
share " ' similar views on 
Afghanistan. There is no differ- 
ence in the peace formulae of 
Zahir and Mestiri", .Wali said. 

Aseff and Mestiii also dis- 
cussed the peace missions of oth- 
er prominent personalities includ- 
ing those of Saudi intelligence 
ciiief Prince Al-Faisa! and OIC 
ambassador Ibrtihim Saleli Bakr 
and of course Saidar Wali. 

AFP adds from Kabul that 
fighung broke out Wednesday be- 
tween tioops loyal to Afghan 
Piesident Buihanuddin Rabbani 



and forces oi his rival .General 
Abdul Rasliid Dostam in western 
Afghanistan, a military 
spotelman^aid. ' 

"This morning we started nur 
cleanup operations against the 
enemy . who ,hav€ occupied 

Morghab." said Gmeral Azimi 
(eds one name). , 

Morghab is a district centre in 
Badghis province, which together 
with neighbouring Gliormach 
centre, was taken over by General 
Dcstam's forces three days ago. 

Military forces of Rabbani's 
ally, Ismael Khan, who is also 
governor of western Herat 
piovince, control most of the sur- 
roundifjf 'prdvinces of Badghis, 
Ghor, Farah and Nimroz. 

"Morghab and Gormach had 
been demilitarised for the past 
three months in an 'agreement 
reached by the elders of these 
disiriets," , .Azimi. military 
spokesman for Ismael Khan told 
AFP. - ■ 

He cktimed the Uzbek occupa- 
tion, led by Dostam's right-hand 
man. General Rasool Pahlawan. 
was in violation of this ag'ree- 
rnant. 

/ "Currently they hold tho town 
and posiiions .east of Morghab 

River and our forces are west of 
die river," Azimi said. 

He iard nd' concurrent jet at- 
tacks by Dostam had been made. 
. on Herat city. 

Dostam and Ismael Khan had 
agreed not to bomb their respec- 
tive capitals Mazar-i-Sharif and 
Herat undet an arrangement 
reached through the intermediary 
ofhces of the United Nations in 
July 1994, he said. 

Observers said the alleged 
Uzbek incursion into Badghis 
province coim^s at a lifiife' when 
Dostam was being hard-pressed 
fuither east by troops loyal to 
Rabbani's main commander, 
Ahmad Shah Masood 

Fighting between Masood's 
men aHd 'Dostam 's forces contin - 
ues in central Bamian province 
near the district centre of 
Yakaulang. which 13 some 30 
kilometres (18 miles) west of the 
once-famous tourist attraction of 
Iho coloured nnnd-i-Amir lakes. 

The capture of Yakaulanq is 
strategically : important for 
Masood as it would not only open 
up an overland corridor for the 
firsrtiffl6 linking his forces with 
those of Ismael Khan, but also al- 
low easier military supply to his 
men hghting m the mountains of 
the Dostam-contiolled provinces 
of Jawzjan, Samangan, BalHh and 
Ba^^hlan. ' ' 

The southwestern fronilines of 
the forces loyal to Ismael Khan 
and the attacking Taliban reli- 



gious movement were quiet at 
present, according to Azimi:- - , - ; 
' On the main npiionarhigSwgy! 
linking Her^t with the Taliban- 
controlled provincial capital 
Kandahar in the east, the fronUine 
was still locataii at the district 
centre of Deliiam in Nimroz 



province. 

"Delaram is a sort of no-man's 
land." Azimi said adding that 
Ismael Khan had no immediate 
plans to try to take Delaram and 
push into neighbouring Hclmand 
provinoe; - " - • - •• - 
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Dustom' s jets undertook air raids 
^ Ki^iil, K^n^z« and two villages 
in the Gfaor province on June 16 
leading to doz^ of civilian casual- 
ties. Dustom is closely allied to the 
Central Asian state of Uzbekistan as 
well asRusaaboth of which provide 
him wiUi weap^ and money. The 
airraids werebelieved to be partly to 
avenge losses at the hands of the 
govOTunentbutalsotodeterforeign 
diplcnnats and aid missions from 
returning to Kabul. With all the 
d^>k»natic aclivi^ occuning in Af- 
gfaiB^lminJaiie, Dustcmi wants it 
ensure that his forces are not left out 
of any equation. Dustom continues 
to control 7 of Afghanistan's prov- 
inces. ^ 
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Saudi Arabia, US renew interest in 



By Rahimullah Yusufzai 

PESHAWAR: A renewed interest in 
Afghanistan on the part of Saudi 
Arabia and the United States is 
being observed in the wake of 
Prince Turki al-Eaisal's visit to Is- 
lamabad and Kabul and US ambas- 
sador John Monjo's scheduled trip 
to Jalalabad on Thursday. 

Faisal, the Saudi intelligence 
chief, was reported to have flo\^T\ to 
Kabul on Tuesday for talks with 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani's 
government. He was preceded by a 
Saudi delegation headed • by 
Riyadh's former ambassador to 
Afghanistan. , 

The US ambassador in Islam^ 
abad is expected to meet Hezb-i-Is- 
lami chief Gulbaddin Hekmatyar 
during his visit to Jalalabad, capital 
of Nangarhar province in eastern 

Afghanistan. He would also hold 
talks mih the Nangarhar Shura 
head Haji Abdul Qadeer. EarUer, US 
consul in Peshawar Richard Smyth 
had held j)reliminary talks with - 
some Hezb-i-lslami leaders. 

Prince Faisal's arrival in Islam- 
abad two days ago signalled the in- 
volvement of Saudi Arabia in 
Afghan affairs after a fairiy long 
time. Like Islamabad, Riyadh had 
begun to lose interest in 
Afghanistan due to the prolonged 
internecine fighting among Afghan 
factions and the emergence of 
Afghanistan as a sanctuary for rad- 
ical elements threatening cortserva- 
tive Arab regimes and Western 
democracies. There is a feeling that 
Iran's growing ties with the Rabbani 
government, especially in the wake 
of reports that Tehran may have 
helped the pro-Rabbani Herat Gov- 
ernor Ismail Khan to repulse the 
Taliban offensive, had prompted 
Saudi Arabia to re-enter the race for 
influence in Afghanistan. 

However, it must be noted that 
Saudi Arabia is yet to reopen its em- 
bassy in Kabul. This is despite the 
efforts of the Rabbani government 
to convince more and more coun- 
tries to reopen their embassies now 
that Kabul is relatively peaceful. * . 

Meanwhile, preparations are 
afoot for holding a peace moot in 
Jalalabad on June 5. Haji Qadeer is 
planning to assemble leaders of all 
important Afghan groups for this 
conference as part of yet another 
bid by the Nangarhar. Kunar and 
Laghman Shuras QoiJ^tiy known as 
Mashriqi Shura) to find a solution 
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of the nagging Afghan problem. 
Rabbani and the Taliban have also 
been in\ited to the conference. A 
similar exercise by the Nangarhar 
Shura a few years back had yielded 
the abortive Jalalabad accord. 

It was also learnt that a high- 
level Taliban delegation led by 
Mulla Mohammad Rabbani has 
reached Islamabad for talks with 



Prince Turki al-Fkisal and the Pak- 
istani authorities. Mulla Rabbani i^ 
the deputy head of the Taliban cen- 
tral Shura and is considered the 
right-hand man of the movement's 
founder, Mulla Mohammad Umar. 
Accompanying Mulla Rabbani are 
Mulla Mohammad Ghous and Mulla 
Mohammad Abbas, both senior Tal- 
iban leaders. 1 r- ,r.^ 

>ffiys 5/3.1 




Saudi team's 3-point 
Afghan peace formula 



From Our Correspondent 

FEiSHAWAR - A high level clcl- 
egalioii of Saudi Arabia, ciin ciUly vis- 
iting Afghanistan in a bid to bring 
warring Afghan factions across a ta- 
ble to find out a negotiated settlement 
to tiie condicl has unveiled its peace 
plan in Mazar-i-Sharif. 

The delegation headed by Ahmad 
Mohammad, deputy chief of (he intel- 
ligence forces of Saudi government 
arrived ig Kabul from Mazar-i-Siiarif 
on Monday noon. Ahmad Mohammad 
and Ills five other colleagues spent 
three days in Mazar-i-Sliarif and lield 
detail negotiations with powerful mi- 
litia general and warlord, Gen. Abdul 
Rashid Dostum. Before discussing the 
plan with Rashid Dostum, the Saudi 
delegation held negotiations wiih a 
number of Afghan leaders in Islaniabad 
andShelizada Bandar ofSaudi Arabia 
held a meeting with haidline Algliaii 
leader lingineer Gnlbdin Ilikmatyar 
in Specna Sliaga ol Baklya province," 
near Kurram Agency. 

The Saudi delegates will visit oilier 
places and towns^of Afghanistan like 
Herat, Jalalabad, Qandahar in a bid to 
dmm up support of the influential 
Afghanleaders and Jehadic and mili- 
tia commanders in favour of ils three 
point formula about the future govern- 
ment. ^-^ 

^ The Afghan sources from Mazar-i- 
Sharif informed that Ahmad 
Mohammad while unveiling his peace 
plan said that they were working for 
formation oFa council to be repre- 
senled by representatives ('f all 32 
provinces of Afghanistan. 



The council will hold i'ts first ever 
meeting at Jeddah, Saudi Arabia un- 
der the supervision of United Nations 
and Organisation of Islamic Coun- 
tries representatives. 

In Jeddah, the proposed council will 
decideabout the future structure ofthe 
interim Afghan government which will 
include president, prime minister and 
ministers. 

1 lowever, it could not be ascertained 
whedicr the 32-membcr could declare 
(liemselvcs candidates fur the ofriccs 
ol president, prime m.inisler and min- 
istership or not. 

Soon after formation ofthe cabinet, 
it will make airangements for foimu- 
lalion of a national army to be com- 
prised equal representation (o all 
Jehadic, political and military forces. 
The cabinet will also decide about 
strength ofthe projxxscd national army 
and would liame a formula for its 
de])loymcnt in all provinces, cities 
and towns of Afghanistan. 

On completion of the above men- 
tioned process at Jeddah the proposed 
cabinet along with representative of 
the UN and OIC would proceed to 
Afghanistan for holding a referen- 
dum. Purposes ofthe referendum is to 
ascertain point of view of tiie A fghans 
in favour of the proposed structure of 
the interim govt as well as in favour of 
its decision regarding lormulation of 
the national armed forces. Tenure of 
the proposed interim govt could he 
from four to five years.The assign- 
ments of the j)ioposed government, 
accordiiig I,.; Aliniad Molianunad will 
be to bring an end to internal fighting . 
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The 10,000 Afghani note: 





Fuel 

on Kabul 

Meanwhile a fuel blockade im- 
posed on Kabul by the Taleban has 
6otMM Mtsel prices in the capital. . ^ 
The Taleban continue to control the r< 
main road to Kabul from the south Ly 
and on April 17 halted all fuel sup- ^ 
plies to the city in an attempt to 
immobilize govermnent fOTces. ^ 

Tbe Mockade appears to have 
had little effect on the military but 
ordinary Afghans have seen the 
prices of most goods rise 15 to 20 
percent, making some basic items 
beyond the reach of many families. 

Hie Taleban hdd eaili^fnii^ed 
all the checkpoints firom the tigions 
they had taken from Hekmetyar. 
Prices subsequently plummeted 



(mm trgnQ : 



the way 
the 




when trucks began entering Kabul 
without havgigio pay any4>ribe$tH 




^&Smsm^tmg for contr®! of Af- 
ghanistan. 
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"In the beginning Taleban said 
it would opm ift M^taii^s^ iwt Jf 
this blockade continues, (^y the lesictent told repratere. 
civilians will suff^, and Taleban | 



'wM loose all their reputation," one 



Exiled Afghan King 
Announces Intention to 
Return to Afghanistan 



Kabul Protests 
Pakistam'B Support 
for the Former Royal 
Family 

The former king of Afghanistan 
announced his intention to return to 
his country with the apparent baclc- 
ing of Palcistan and the United Na- 
tions in a move which has further 
deteriorated relations between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan. 

The 80-yeai-old exiled former 
king, Mohammed Zahir Shah, made 
his announcement at a time of in- 
creased diplomatic activity concern- 
ing Afghanistan which has involved 
an unusually visible role for both 
Saudi Arabia and the United States. 

Zahir Shah, who reigned in Af- 
ghanistan from 1933 until he was 
ousted in a coup in 1973, is dis- 
trusted by many of the Islamist 
groups in the country. Bbth Afghan 
government and opposition Islamist 
elements have continually asserted 
thai they would oppose any political 
role for Zahu- Shah. 

The Islamists accuse the former 
king of being responsible for the 
1978 communist takeover of the 
country because of the close ties he 
fostered with Moscow which in- 
volved the sending of hundreds of 
students, doctors, and army officers 
to the former Soviet Union for trai n - 
if^r'Many of those who had studied 
in Moscow returned to Afghanistan 
as avowed communists and the king 
promoted ihcm to high positions in 
the military and political apparatus 
of the counu'y. 

King's 40-Year Reign 
Had Been Noted For 
Anti-Islamic Policies 

The communists were the chief 
rivals to the Islamists at Afghan uni- 
versitiesinthclaie 1950'sand 1960's 



when most of the current leaders of 
Afghan Islamist parties were stu- 
dents. At that time the king sup- 
ported communist-inspired social 
policies which the Islamists de- 
nounced as anti-Islamic. 

In 1959, for example, the wives 
and daughters of all the members of 
the royal family, cabinet, and high- 
ranking army officers were forced to 
appear at an independence day cel- 
ebration without wearing the tradi- 
tional Islamic-inspired Afghan dress. 
When Islamic leaders protested 
against the move a number of them 
were jailed. 

The king further supported poli- 
cies which led to the gradual erosion 
of Islamic law in the country in ex- 
change for more and fere secular 
imr.' - ■' 

In 1973 the king was overthrown 
by his cousin, Mohammad Daud, 
who had the .support of a number of 
lefust elements. During Daud'sreign 
communist influence in the country 
increased and there stepped up 
repression of the Islamists leading 
many of them to takeup|yrm|against 
the goveniment. 

Fearing that the Islamists would 
oust Daud, tite Soviet Union inter- 
vened in 1978 putting in power a 
Soviet puppet-regime and beginning 
the 1 0-ycar Soviet occupation of the 
country. In 1988 the Soviet Union 
was forced to withdraw from Af- 
ghanistan but continued supporting 
a {H-a-S4^ government. In 1992 
the communist government was 
ousted hy acoalition of rival Islamist 
p;irtics. That coalition was however 
.soon torn by internal lighting and 
the country again reverted to civil 
war. 

West Has Long 
Promoted the King 

The U.W. and a number of 
Wcsicrn countries, including 
Lhc United Stales, have long pro- 
moted the king as a force of 
unity and stability for the counu-y. 
Both during and" after the 10- year 



Soviet occupation of Afghanistan 
the United States and 
Soviet Union often tried 

promote the king as a neutral 
force who could help bring 
about a peaceful resolution of 
the cc^ict without bringing 
an IsIaSte government to 
power. 

The fact that the king 
did not play a role in resisting 
the Soviet occupation how- 
ever only further eroded what- 
ever legitimacy he had been 
able to maintain with his 
people. 

A U.N. peace plan which 
collapsed in April would 
have given a large role to 
a number of royalist associ- 
I ates of the king. The author 
of the plan, Mahmoud 
Mestiri, retiu"ned to Pakistan 
on June 29 after a long 
absence to join talks 
involving envoys of the 
former king and Pakistani of- 
ficials. 

The arri¥ti Iw- MfeEtan of 
the former king's envoys led to a 
diplomatic crisis between the 
Afghan and Pakistani governments. 
The Afghan Government of 
President Burhannudin Rabbani 
has often protesttd' Pakistani 
interference in Afghan affairs 
and said that General Abdul Wali, 
the ex-king's son-in-law and 
his most influential advisor, 
should not have been invited to Pa- 
kistan without J|^^J»tanr 
authorities having fir^t coiisulted 

with the Afghan Goveriment. 




Zahir Shah, from his exile In Rome 



Abdul Wali Received 
Red-Carpet 
Treatment in 
Pakistan 

Abdul WaliTeccived'a red-cai- 
pel welcome in Pakistan which is 
usually only reserved for high state 
officials. During his stay in Pakistan 
he was received by the Pakistani 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto as 
w©ll'^l(»=^ President 
Farouq Ee^i^f: rfe^so met 
with the Pakistani Foreign 
Minister Najmuddin Sheikh 
and senior officers of the 
country's military intelli- 
gence agency. 



Abdul Wali announced 
during his visit that Zahir 
Shah plans to return to Af- 
ghanistan. 

The ex-king's envoy said 
that his visit to Pakistan was 
aimed at helping to end fac- 
fional tighfing in Afghani- 
stan and he called for a tradi- 
tional Grand As.sembly to 
settle the Afghan crisis. 

"King Zahir Shah will 
reuirn and wili^ss through 
Pakistan on his way to Af- 
ghanistan," General Waii i 
told reporters in the Paki- 
ttaiirSpitalbf Islamabad on 
Ju|? 4. "I think His Majesty has a 
*liWiKife>ittpi»'iit^. iiflu- 
ence among his compau-iots who 
remember him with respect and af- 
fection." 

Abdul Wall told rcpo.ncrs that 
the king would remain involved in 
efforts to .settle the Afghan problem 
and that he had already begun talks 
witfi some of the opposition Afghan 
leaders living in Pakistan, 

Islamabad rejected the Pakistani 
protest, .saying it has no favorites 
among the different Afghan leaders 
and diat all were equally welcome 
in the country. 

"Our position is very clear, Paki- 
stan has never clo.scd iis doors to any 
of the Afghan leaders," said Paki- 
stani Foreign Minister Najmuddin 
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: • Bhutto, who called Abdul Wali 
an old fiieod, said it would be up to 
the Afghan people to decide if there 
was a role for the royal family to play 
in Afghanistan, 

U.S., U.N., Russian 
and Saudi Role 

"That is not a decision tiiat we in 
Pakistan Will mate," said Bhutto, 
who however added that Pakistan 
"fully and wholly" supported 
Mestiri' s U.N.-sponsored peace mis- 
sion which has called for a large role 
for the royal family. 

Abdul Wall's visit to Pakistan 
follows a trip to Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan by an envoy of King Fahd 
of Saudi Arabia and unusual meet- 
ings between the U.S. ambassador in 
Islamabad imd^val Afghan groups. 
Also on 4, fessianffer^a 
ister Andrei Kozyrev Sftid Siat his 
country would fully support a more 
active role for the United Nations in 
Afghanistan. 

An Afghan foreign mini^ 
spokesman said in Kakil itat Zahir 
Shah, who has 1 i ved in Rome since he 
was overthrown in 1973, was wel- 
come to return home but that he had 
no political role to play in the coun- 
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Zahir Shah option 

I T lias now been Icariil dial Sardar Willi's iiiission lo Pakistan has noi come out 
of ffe WtiS^mi^rt Mtnifiter Ascff Ahmad Atf was reported to have made a 
secret trip lo Rome in July 1 994 to coiilct wiili cx-King Ziiliir Shah and explore 
the prospects of the 'royahst option'. What iiad actually transpired in Rome is 
a matter of conjecture and Islamabad docs not officially acknowledge any role 
in initiating the latest peace move, but Sardar AsefF must'have assured Zaliir 
Shah of^ Pakistan's full backing if the exiled King were to make airenewed bid 
for power in Afghanistan. WaU's atrival in. Pakistan as the ex-King's envoy, 
even though it has taken a year for the royalist camp to make a concrete move! 
IS said lo be a direct follow up of Ascffs meciing with Zahir Shall. Islamabad 
has insisted that hosting Zahir Shah's son-in-law does nol signal a policy shift, 
and the only reason why the emissary from Romehas been well looked alter is 
the desire to facilitate negotiations for peace in Afghanistan. Nonetheless, it has 
provoked an angry reaction in Kabul and the Rabbani regime has minced no 
words to convey its displeasure al what it sees as a hostile act by Pakistan 
Notwithstartding the need to desist from getting involved id the intra- Afghan 
power struggle and thus avoid the folly of playing favourites, Pakistan can' ill- 
afford to remain a silent spectator to unabated civil war along its western 
fronti^tr^nd if the Afghan warlords are unwilling to honour mutually agreed 
accords * for peaciv and no formula ftir transition to a la#ful and genuinely ' 
representative political set up in Afghanistan is allowed to work Pakistan 
reserves the right to explore any option ihal may have the potential to raciliiate 
a viable settlement. 

In the wake of the Rabbani regime's growing pro-India tilt, it has become 
all the more necessary for Islamabad lo rally forces for a onsensus on a broad- 
basedand durable government in Kabul. It is rather early to say whether or not 
the 'Zahir Shah option' can secure siffficfent supptTrt amorrgthe Afghan people 
and the factional leaders to emerge as a viable solution, but prima facie it seeiris 
-the last resort lo break the lingering stalemate. The cx-King has been away from 
the scene of action for too lon^ to sustain his traditional power base and his old 
age prevents him from playing the kind of dynamic role is called for un^r 
the circumstances, but the 'royally factor' gives him the leverage to act as a 
uiiifying (orce and pave the way for a semblance of stability in Afghanistan If 
Islamabad has reached the conclusion that the 'royalty factor' has a chance to 
succeed where other options have failed, there is no harm inextending support 
to Sardar Wall's mission and to lei him try his diplomatic skills to win 
endorsepfint for Zahir Shah's return to Afghanistan. Nevertheless, the onus of 
neutrahmng resistance tothc King's political ambition is on the royal camp and 
Pakistan's involvement in tlie cxeretse cannot be carried beyond offering good 
ofl iccs for consu ltations among various Afghan groups. NATIQN 7 /12 



Aseff discusses latest Afghan 
situation with Sardar Wali 



By MOflAMMAD Mftm 

PESHAWAR — Foreign 
Minister Sardar Aseff Ahmad All 
on Tuesday called on Sardar Wali 
,_and .(isqu5^ed_Lhe latest develop - 
nieht fn Afghanistan with iiim. 

Aseff remained with Sardar 
Wall for over 30 minutes but de- 
tail of his talks could not be 
known, fhis was the second 
meeting of Sardar Aseff with 
Sardar Wali m the past one week. 

As usual, Sardar Wall spent a 
busy day on Tuesday meeting 
various delegations from 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. A 
team of the Tanzim Ittenad-i- 
Ulema, Bara also met Sardar Wall 
and supported the peace mis- 
sion, launched by the former 
Afghan king, Zahir Shah. 

A delegation of the Afghan 
professors, headed by Dr Aslam ' 



an-d Brigadier Shoaib, during its 
meeting with Sardar Wali said in 
the wake of the continued hostili- 
ties among rival factions, Zahir 
Shah was the only man who 
- could unite the Afghan nation 
and restore peace to the war- corn 
cottntry. The professors, in'a v^rit-^ 
ten statemenr, expressed their 

full confidence in the leadership 
of Zahir Shah and added that m 
the present circumstances, he 
(Zahir) was the best choice to 

jep.reserit the Afgiians. 

; Sardar Waii; %ppricfStingTiieif 
efforts for bringing peace to 
Afghanistan, said it was a posi- 
tive sign that Afghan intellectu- 
als were actively engaged in the 
current peace process. He hoped 
that their contribution would 
greatly help in the reconstruction' 
of Afghanistan. He told them that 



when he returned to Rome their 
(professor's) message would be 
conveyed to Zahir Shah. 

Meanwhile, a spokesman for 
the Council for the National 
Unity of Afghanistan, Hakim 
Taniwal, while talking to The 
Fkriiie: Pc-r. said afrer meetinas 
various Afghan delegations in 
Quetta next week Sardar Wali 
would fly to Islamabad. He said 
the current visit of Sardar Wali 
was the hrst phase of Zahir Shah" 
peace plan for Afghanistan. 
Taniwal said Sirdar Wali was ex- 
pected to return to Rome within 
a few weeks to present the rec- 
ommendation of his current visit 

to Pakistan. He said OK would 
also involve itself in the Zahir 
peace plan soon. In this connec- 
tion, the UN special envoy on 
.Afghamstan;uM§)ini'?ud[.-.Mestiri, 



is due m- Islamabad -tm.- 15th of 
this- month to give a fillip to his 
peace mission. 

Asked when Zahir would visit 
Pakistan m connection with his 
peace mission. Taniwal said in 
the next phase Sardar Wali would 
come to Pakistan to finalise the 
peace mechanism, that is to pave 
the way for the convening of Loya 
Jirga while in the next phase of 
the process with the mediation of 
the UN a 30-member interim 
council would be nominated by 
the Loya Jirga to replace the pre- 
sent Rabbani government. In the 
third phase, Zahir Shah was like- 
If to tetutn to Afghanistan via 
Pakistan. 

He made it clear that Zahir 
Shah did not want power but to 
save Afgtiias from further blood- 
shed. 

Taniwal hoped that m the 
wake of increasing support for 
Zahir Shah, peace would soon be 
restored to Afghanistan. 

Frontier Post 7/12 
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Can Ifie ex-Knig become a sym Wlor Afghan peac^ 



9 



'■IS L/Jvl ABAD-It was an alJ too rare 
a raomeut for hundreds of Afghans to 

be shedding tears of joy for the first 
time in 15 years, rather than tears of 
aiiguish. Tne occasion was tlie arrival 
of General Abdul Wali, the son-in- 
la\v and cousin of former Afghan King 
Ziihir Khan at Islamabad Airport - the 
first time a royalist has been allowed 
to visit Pakistan since the Afghan War 
began in 1979. 

Each day after he arrived on July 2, 
Mghan men, unveiled women and 
children all' dresised up in their best 
clothes, trooped into the, lobby of Is- 
lamabad's only five star hotel to wait 
for an audience. As .AMul Wali went 
round the crowd, recognismg old 
friends', tears flow^dowa roea's fac- 
es and women unabashed by the strin- 
gent code preferred by the warlords 
who have torn Afghanistan into piec- 
es, looked him straight in the eye and 
shook his hand. **The ex-King",' said a 
Western diplomat." is perhaps the onJy 
symbol of national unir,- the Afghans 
have left with" "Zahir Shah is the only 
leader who has more friends than en- 
emies in Afghanistan, added t lead- 
ing Afghan and an advker to Msiul 
Wah. 

However, Abdul Wali knows he 
will have a ;fe£rdgr time aheM, as he 
meets the bickering Mujahideen lead- 
ers m Peshawar, Querta and even per- 
haps inside Afghanistan, to discuss a 
political formula t!iroiigh which a 
peace settlement can be brokered. 
Abdul WaJi is also the advance guard 
for the possible return of Zahir Shah, 
who is preptred to lend symbolic 
weight to an}' future deal, but who has 
frequently rejected the remm of ^ng- 
ship. .. .. • ■ ■ . 

'"We have a formula called the Rome 
plan set out by His Majesty which 
calls for art emergency Loya Jirga, so 
that the Afghan people can freely and 
democratically express their will ;md 
bring about a govemmeni, "Abdul 
Wali told The Narion. '"Such a Lova 




From Ahmed Rashid 



Jirga has precedents in Afghan history 
. whenever there has been a \ acuuni in 
leadership. A competent and repre- 
sentative commission should be 
formed to call such a Jirga," he added. 

ZahL^ Shah, no w 80 has been in exile 
in Rome since 1973 when he was 
deposed by anotljer cousin. Daoud 
Khan, who turned Afghanistan into a 



Republic. Wh'en-.Daoud was over- 
thrown and killed by Afghan commu- 
nists in April 1978, it paved the way 
. for the SoWet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, civil war and the disintegration 
of the country, mto.fkfdoffis'control- 
ied now by powerful warlords. With 
the ex-King aged 80 and Abdul Wali 
aged 7 1 , bodi men "are too' old to play 
a decisive politicaJ rble, but they still 
symbohse what has been'-inissihg in 
all the successive' governments in 
Kabul since the Mujahideen took over, 
legitimacy, acc«mmbdati6n to all eth- 
nic groups and a pohtical consensus. 
^The French and .English speaking 
General Wali was educated in Firance 
and the British Military Academy at 
Sandhurst. He. return^; to^Afghani- 
stan when he was 26 years old, fully 
Westernised and unused to Afghan 
ways. When the 1 973 coup took olace 



he was a Major-General in the Afghan 
Army , cotixruanding the central armed 
force in Kabul. Many Afghan pairti- 
cians at the time disliked him intense- 
ly, while his command post ensured 
that he had to put down numerous 
public protests in the City. Many feared 
his ambitions more than Daoud's and 
they 'A'ere suipnsed when Daoud took 
in a bloodless coup. However, 
General has mellowed and %as 
remained, as the right hand man of the 
ex-King, deeply involved in almost 
every peace process since the UN- 
sponsored Geneva process began in 
1982 to try and negotiate a Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. i 
Despite his rare interx-iews and pub- j 
lie appearances, Zahir Shah his been j 
at the centre of numerous peace initi- ; 
atives put forward by the UN and | 
Vvcsieni powers dnm/^ 'the p.ist 15 
years. Two UN negotiators, Diego ^ 
COTd(;'vez and Bcnon Scvaii, llic Anieri- 
can businessman Armand Ilainnicr, 
liuropcau leaders particularly the Ital- 
ians and the Brilislr, met witli Uie ex- 
King frequcnlly and Uied to persuade 
hini to play a more up-front role in 
brokering a peace futrnula. ' . . 

B-owevcr, his return was always 
blocked by tlie extreme Mujaliideen 
t^roups and by the Pakistani military 
.who in the 19B0's hacked the Jehad 
groups, particularly Mikmetyar. Gen- 
eral Ziaul llaq disliked the idea of 
Zahir Shall intensely . even as heclosely 
nionitofed his- activities in Rome and 
dcninndcd frequent updates from the 
LSI on the stale of his healtli and poli- 
tics, lire interiui Muj:iliidcen Govern- 
ment fomicd just before the Soviet 
withdrawal in Rawalinndi by ISl Chief 
General Hamecd Giil, was initiated 
partly to make sure UiatZahirJiiah had 
no role to play. 
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It was Hikmelyar, who in the past 
iiad threatened to rcluse to allow roy- 
alists to enter Afghanistan and con- . 
dcnined them as anti-Islamic. When 
Benazir Bhutto and her security ad- 
viser retired Generai-^aseerullah 
Dabar.ltrjed to suggest Zahir Shah's 
return during iicr f ^rst tenure in govern- 
ment (1980-90), her efforts were shot 
down by Uie then Anny Chief General 
Mirza Aslain Beg, ilic head of tlie ISl 
General Hatnced Gul and even by tiie 
Americans, vviio were convinced by 
ISl that his return would dilute and 
even prevent Mujaliideen takeover of 
Kabul arid tfe'^ fall of President 
Najeehullah. The US State Depart- 
ment and the CIA vetoed Zahir Shali's 
return wl)en Ms Bliulto visited Wasii- 
ington oti % i^»##fl%lf 1^9. 

Zahir Shall is a Pashtun, the historic 
rulers of A fghan istan and Abdu 1 Wali ' s 
first task will be to try and unite tlieir 
divided leaders. GulbaddinHikmctyar 
has already quietly airivcd in Peshawar 
from his base across the border in 
Jalalabad, lo meet with Abdul Wali. 
llikmctyafVf#ffee#\vef«tftmn€fed out- 
side Kabul this spring by the Tajik 
Commander Ahmad Shah Masud. 
ITikmetyar has lost most of his men, . 
. equipment and his prestige. 
' . , llie Taliban, thestudent milida who 
. control soulliern Afghanistan, havealso 
been thrown back from the gates ^bf 
. Kabul by Masud and appear ready to 
listen to Abdui Wali. TheTaliban have 
suffered massive casualties in die past 
. few months. Hikmetyar and theTaliban 
have been bitter rivals, but have re- 
cenUy held secret till ks and Abdul Wali 
could be die catalyst to bring them 
finally together. Odier Pashtun tribal ■ 
leaders belonging to the Durrani 
Pashtun clan, from which Zaliir Shah 
comes, already backing any peace for- 
t Imula endorsed by die ex-King. 

'Abdul Wall's arrival has also been 
_ welcomed by the Uzbek warlord in 
northern Afghanistan Genertl RmMd 
Dostum and Uicre are separate nego- 
tiations going on between Uie Pashtun, 
warlords and the Uzbeks to forge a ' 
new alliance. Attempts by. the Kabul, 
government, with the help of Russian 
and Indian diplomats, to woo General 
Dostum to the govt side haye failed .r^ 
• The desperate situadon in Afghani- 
stan iias led to the overcoming of an-, 
other significmit hurdle for a new ini- 
tiative, hvthe past most Mujaliideen 
had rejected a reconvening of tlie Loya 
Jirga, because it represented llic U ibal 
art landowning elite ratlier Uian the 
comniancte.s, v/ho came to dominance" 
in the war wiUi the Soviets. However, 
the warlords, now despised by most 
ordinary Afghans, realise the need for 
a formula diat boUi brings them lo- 
getlicrand legitimises dieir future role. 
'Hiat can only come from a Loya Jirga,' 
even though it may called by another 



more "Islamic" name. Wafi's -iides 
say .that a Jirga would give adcqunlc. 
representation to Llic military coni- 
'^'mandcrs. "This would be an emer- 
gency Loya Jirga for ihcsc abiioniiai 
times. It would be the meeting ground 
for ail Afghan groups," said Wali. 
, The Tajik President Burhafttiddin 
Rabb;ini kjiows what's in store if Uic 
Fashi'.ins and Uzbeks unite. Kabul's 
Foreign Ministrj' issued a protest note 
to Pakistan condemning the ittvitfltkin 
to Abdul Wali. "Among the common 

■ people of Afghanistan, the King has no 
iplacc any mote," said govieraiitettt 
^spokesman Altar Morad. "Wali made 
.a mistake and he discredited himself 
;by going to Pakistan," he added. 

• Rabbani fears that Paidstan is promof-- 
ing Wali to reunite the Pashtuns so that 
they can once again take on tlie Tajiks. 
However, Pakistani officials deny Uiis 
and say they arc as desperate for peace 
as .'uiyonc. panicuiariy because the 

, roads to Central Asia remain closed to 
trade because of the on-going Civil 
War. 

Moreover Abdul Wali himself bas 
no intentions to exacerbate the ethnic 
war in Afghanislart. ^'Such a Pa.shtun- 
,. Tajik gap does not exist in the base of 
'people, only at the level of vested 
. interests," he said. "Zahir Shah is a 

■ leader; of all Afghans and not ]mt 
Pashtuns," he added. Most people ac- 
cept tiiat Zahir Shah, is now too old lo 
play a major political roic, but he has 
always remained a syttiijol of natimial 
luiily and his endorsement of aiiv new 
interim govenuncnt would give u far 
monileglthttncy rn (Jic eyes of Afglinns 
and the intcniational community, than 
any single \vark)rd could muster." It's 
not a question of what I or anyone else 
wants. The Afghans can only be miitcd 

by ]ie ace ;u 1 rl s I a b i 1 i ( y . M y p 1 a n i s (o g o 
to r.:y couiUry, hoping to be welcomed 

by(hepcoplcofAfghaiuslan,"iicsnid.- 
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The new peace mission 
in Afghanistan 



GENERAL Abdul Wali, 
the son-in-law and special ad- 
visor of the former King of 
Afghanistan Zahir Shah, is 
presently in Islamabad. In a 
significant development, the 
UN special envoy lor 
Afghanistan, Mahniood 
Mesliri, is also headed for 
Islamabad, after absence of 
several months from the re- 
gion. The hvin visits, pari of 
the renewed endeavour of the 
UN to restore peace in 
Afghanistan, enjoy support 
both in Pitkfetan and 
\fghanislan. Mopes are high 
ihal inv':)!vcnieni of i!ie 
rornicr dyiuislic monarch, 
Zahir ShtihVWlto still enjoys a 
considerable degree of re- 
spect and influence in the 
coimlry, and the UN will 
bring about a breakthrough in 
tjic Afghan crisis. Walt's ef- . 
forts during his present visit 
are aimed at allaining a poliii- 
cal seKlcmcnt of the Afghan 
problem, Tfic UN plan calls 
lor llic selling up of a national 
council representing the en- 
tire counlry and the eslablisli- 
nicivt of a neitfini ficciirily 
force comprising various niu- 
jahideen militias. Pakistan's 
foreign minister is also to vis- 
it Algitantslail, whbrc he will 
seek support of the Afghan 
leaders for (he UN peace pro- 
cess. 

After liaving been 

marginalised for s(^nic lime 



because of domestic preoccu- 
pations, the government Of 
Pakistan is currently taking 
again a major role in the 
Afghiin peace mission. The 
prime minister has, however, 
emphasised llial it was 
Afghans themselves who 
could decide their future. 
Notwithstanding this commit- 
ment to ol>jcctivily expressed 
by Pakistan, the Kabul gov- 
ernment of President Rabbani 
is displeased that Pakistan bas 
received a family member of 
the deposed king. Pakistan, 
however,' has actively backed 
Afghan peace initiatives all 
along and often with con- 
scious enorl at demonsiraiing 
that it <\oe^ no! favour one or 
the other warring faction. 
Rcporiedly, Wali is visiting 
Pakistan a! the request of ihc 
United ^Wfttions thaf would 
like to employ the influence 
of Ihc former king in 
Afghanistan lor the jnirpose 
o( peace. There is a fceiiiig 
among the Peshawitr-bi«e>(l 
Afghans, many of whom 
might be nostalgically recall- 
ing the peaceful old days dur- 
ing the rcghne of "the former 
king, that the efforts initialed 
by Wali would accelerate llic 
process of bringing peace to 
Afglttinistwj, a #mmffy vi#fi- 
ally divided into fieftioms of 
various elhnic factions. 
Alghaiiislan hiis seen iii Ihc 



past failures ol many peace 
agreements and accords, and 
given the degree of misiriisl 
among the various factions, 
any peace plan n)ay not be 
easy to implement. Efforts, 
however, must be kept up. 
Considering the insecurity 
and instability conlribuled to 
the region by the Afghan cri- 
sis, Pakistan, guidctl by his- 
torical and geograpliical im- 
peratives, should continue lo 
play a role in the peace mis- 
sion. For the same reason and 
keeping in view (he suffer- 
ings of the Afghan people, 
Afghan factional leaders 
should also realise the futility 
of the unremitting bloodshed 
and should re-evaluate their 
ambitions.. THe civil war lias 
led to nowiveretnit crt3fa.ster. 
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COMMENTARY ON CURRENT UN EFFORTS Continued from p. 2. 



Jeddah (see p. 14) of all Afghan sides. The Organization of Islamic Conference also 
has a new envoy for Afghanistan in Amb. Engin Ansay (Turkey). As the UN is trying 
to disengage from Afghanistan, other powers may fill the vacuum, creating a greater 
dilemma for Afghanistan |e the world. Tli© US State Departiaent is quiet & has plaaed 
its trust in the UN/ but in the US Congress two California 6#ii§l?essa*ga liii^gt fut ia 
motion a lobby for constructive action in Afghanistan: Congfftssmen Rtsh1|#jaclt©f ' It Eeyce 
are iiot only concerned about the Afghan people, but are also worried about the 
Iranian influence in the region and the influx of drugs & terrorism into the US 
from a fragmented Afghanistan. 



The Saudi Arabian Govcrntncnt refused to issue Haj visas to Afgb ins frtim its embassy in Islamabad 
and other diplomatic offices in Pakistan. 
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From the Proofreader: 



Perhaps, just perhaps, the reports in 
this issue indicate an upturn - a 
slight but definitely positive turn. 
We finally have all issue in which ma j or 
nastiness does not occur - unless one 
considers the report on drug smuggling 
to be major nastiness. 

After reviewing the contents of this 
issue, one has to pause & wonder if 
the "calm" is only the eye of the storm, 
or the beginning of a new pattern after 
the storm. 

Of course our long tiae sufcrt^f ibers will 
note that certain items consistently 
repeat over the years: finger pointing 
by all sides & an unwillingness to 
admit any guilt; recurrent charges of 
outside "inter terence" when outside help 
is no longer the only means to suci^^ss; 
& even a note of royalty redux. ^ - 

We hope the positive reports will con- 
tinue to overwhelm the negative news 
in future issues. But, as in the past, 
we should keep in mind the oft- repeated 
(in the FORUM) Afghan proverb: "Trust- 
in God but tie your camel." 

From the Editor: 

For those confused by our issue numbers, 
we are now a quarterly, but because we 
had not notified subscription services 
of this in advance, we felt that this 
year we should account for 6 issues. 
Therefore* JaiJiuary was #1, tiie Spring 
issue was #2-3, Summer (this one) is 
#4-5 » The Fall issue will be #6 & 

will appear in early November. Deadline: 
October 15. 

For those who ordered it, Occasional 
Paper #34, "The Frontier Tribal Areas: 
1840-1890" by Robert Nichols will be 
sent with this issue. If you didn't 
order the Paper with your subscription 
& want a copy, setid us $8 & we'll send 
it to you. 



Afghan sculptor, Amanullah HaiiefEffd's 
works will be displayed at the Qtteens 
Museum of Fine Art from August 9 thru 
October 22, 1995. Mr. Haiderzad is one 
of 8 artists living in Queens whose work 
will be exhibited in "Live/Work in 
Queens." The Museum is located in 
Corona Park in Flushing Meadows . For 
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Hearty thanks to all our contributors; keep 
the information coming. As to our progress 
in G©i3^J*ita^i#ftGion, we, like Afghanistan, 
are still in a di#C'#f=«stijt century! 



Ghani Eirabie 




f ■ 

fghanistan's King Zaliir Shall was pro- 
jected as "the least unacceptable" of 
Afghan leaders for a possible role as "ai\ 
.umbrella that fcadtng Afghai\ factions, 
could muster under," back in 1988 by tliis colum- • 
nist in a scries of articles in an Islamabad paper. 
That projection is still valid today. . ■ 

At tlmt time, the idea did not evoke much re- 
sponse for tlie simple reason. that almosj every- 
body tliought once the Miyaliideen had selzed'&on- 
trol of Kabul, they wo\M be able to hammer out a . 
compromise solution through their traditional 
mctliod of give-and-take. That unfortunately has 
turnod out to be mere wisltfid tliinlcing. If anytliing, 
the fissure lias deepened. Worse still, it has devcl- . 
oped into an etluiical and sectarian rift. M anj- rate, 
the Miyahideen commanders have assumed the 
role of regional war-lords, owing either no or 
marginal allegiance to Kabul. Afghanistan today 
has no certtral government and it threatens' to 
splinter into feuduig fiefs. Diplomats and ne\vstor-. 
respondents, after recent visits to tlie country, have 
reported back itirt Afgiianfetan is currenUy^stiffer- 
ing more devasLntion as a result of the uiternecine 
warf;u 0 tluui it did as a consequence of Uic Sovjet 
invasion. . \ 

Neither tlie Peshawar Accord nor tlie Islamabad 
Agreement, sponsored by i'akistan with tlie back- 
ing of Iran and Saudi Arabia, has been able to 
patch up a peace settlement between two of the * 
strongest contenders for power, Burlianuddui Rab-» 
bani and (julbadin llikmatyar. Even when they 
siiared cffice as President aj^ Fiimn Minister Uiey 
fought; and now Uiey are sworn enemies, furiously 
engaged in enlisting the support of powerful niih- 
Uiry commanders. Rabbani has eiyoyed theljack- 
ing of AJiined Sluih Masood, and Hikmatyar has 
since secured the support of Abdur Rasliid Dos- 
tum. Superimposed on tliis larger confiict is the 
sudden emergence of a new force of religious fa-, 
n.itics, "Taliban", based in Qandhar, who -have 
claslted 'With both the major contestants, plus the 
appearance of two warruig factions of the Sliias, 
the more dominant of which is Hizb-e-Walidat, 
^ler Afghan leaders of considerable importance 
arc e.\-Presidcnt SFCrghatuliah Mujaddadi, Syed 
Alimeii Gilani, Yunus Khalis, Abdur Rab Sayynf, 
Mohammed Nalrt-Mohammadi, each leading his 
own faction of tlic Mnjaliideen. 

Complicating the situation further is the fact 
that nuriianuddin Rabbani and Ahmed Shah Ma- 
sood liappen to he Tajiks, Hikmatyar a Pakhtoon 
and Dostum an Uzbek, all of which tends to unpart 
an ethnic significance to the confhct. Rabbani is 
supposed to be ei\joying tlie blessings of the Tjyiks 
across tlic border, Dostum of the Uzbeks of the ex- 
Soviet republic, and Hikmatyar of Paklitoons on 
the P;ikistan side of tlie border The Sltias repoit- 
edly have the backing of Iran and the Suiuu ex- 
U emists (Waliabis) tliat of Saudi Arabia. 

There has never b^en a census m Afghanistan, 
but according to available cstunates, out of the 
15.4 million AJglianistan population, 6.2 milhon 
are Paklitoons; 3.G million Tajiks, 1.3 million 
Uzbeks; 0.5 million Hazaras, and tlie remaining 3.8 | 
million are refugees living in Pakistan, Iran and Eu- ■ 
rope, whose eUvnic composition is not know-n. All ' 
tills probably is a very rougli eslunate, but tlie gen- \ 
eral proportion of various nationalities does not 
vary much from the above figurei. 



Wliat is not in doubt is that the Paklitoons fonn' 
an overwhelming mjuority and have been in power; 
since the state W^Touiitieti 1^ AlunCd Shall Abdali 
krly in the 18tli century. But the Pakhtoon hcge- 
^mony,has begun to be challenged, foUowing tlie ac: 
3tiV€ parCirfiiation of ail eUmic minorities in the war 
of liberation against the Soviets. Additionally the 
Shia Hazaras have started demanding a larger 
^iarc in the governance of What has been more or 
leis {TSumii state so far. Afghanistan, therefore, " 
today faces a dire challenge to its survival as a . 
sovereign independent slate. ; ■ 

But contrary to what its foes might allege, 
Pakistan has a dkect stake in Afghanistan 
stayuig mdependent and united. Tlus self-in- 
terest explauis tlie grave risk Pakistan took in de- 
fying a superpower like the Soviet Union by offer- 
mg refuge to over tlu-ee niUlion Afghans and by 
sei-vmg as a conduit for weapons and trainhig and 
regrouping gromid for the Afghan freedom fight- 
ers. Pakistan is still paying the priei'Tof iti. Aiii*-. .. 
tionally an mdependent Afghanistan serves as a 
much-needed buffer, originally against the Soviet 
Union and since against any fallout from the 
breakup of tiiat empire. Finally, a fragmented 
Afghanistan, based on the concept of ethnic na- 
tionalities, imperils ftkistan'^ own nUtionkl in- 
tegrity. 

Once that is understood, Islamabad's efforts to 
restore peace «id normally W Mf htrii^an «ani<dt 
be misinterpreted. Pakistan has waited seven long 
years for tlie Mi^aliideen leaders to work out tiieir 
owli peace settlement, even helping tliem out ^vith 
ideas, proposals and formula.s, as exemplified by 
the Teshawar Agreement and the Islamabad Ac- 
corsi; ABihtse yeanr, ft^lstan denit^ wcfri^a^it 
visa to ex-King Zaliir- Shah or any of his envoys — 
essentially out of deference to the sensitivities of 
the Miyahideen who have rightly resented the 
King's failure to participate in the freedom strug- 
gle. The Afghans who have lost a milhon, killed, 
and perhaps twice that number mjured, besides 
miUions more forced mto exile, have every right to ' 
feel ahenated from a ruler who failed to share their 
suffering. Fuit]m, some of ihc Miyahid icad-i.s bit- 
terly recall their struggle, in the early s<-. -niies, 
ag;uii,st the autocratic rule of the King and his ad- 
visers; ;uid still others aie oi)j)oscd to inonarchy iis 
such. ■ • 

But the question is what are (he oi)(i()ii.s'.^ IInw 
to end the civil war in Afghanistan as al.so the 
tyranny of the wailords more arbitrary and more 



reactionary in their rule over the pcojilc in their 
principalities? Which is a lesser evil? It is more 
than obvious by now that the Mnjahidccn leaders 
m Afghanistan toiijy are so antagonistic to each 
other that there is little i)ossibiUty of their ever 
apl»iMflJ«K>ttgtl«#Hseht^s who#iTmld rule the ' 
country Not only the envoys of OIC, Inui and Saudi 
Arabia, but al.so .several UN Representatives have 
C^teti in their encfeavoursto negotiate a jieace deal 
Sinong them. The gruesome civil war conl inues. ' 

It was tiie cognizance of tiiis harsii l ealily on 
tlie ground, dctecUible even in J 988 that led to tlie 
conclusion that King Zahir Shah was perhaps the 
least unacceptable of all Afghan leaders of any con- 
sequence. If there can be consensus on any one, it 
can only be oil tlie King, notvnthstanduig all his 
faihngs. Hikniatyar's followers may hale hint but 
they hate Rabbani more; and the same is true of 
the Rabbani loyalists— anybody but Hitennfyar. 
Apart from this negative :i.s])(..cl, at least (hree of 
the Mujahidcen factions headed by Gilani, Mo- 
lianiniadi and Mujaddadi are said to bo hi favour of 
the Kuig returning. The warm welcome the Wng's 
envoy, Sardar Abdul Wall, has received recently 
from the tribal leaders on the Pfik-AfgittriT border 
po'mis to the feasibility of the proposition. 

It needs to be pointed out that ICing Mm Shah 
is not, by iu\y means, a favourite of Pakistan's All 
the tiiue lie ruled in Kabul, he was more friendly to 
India tlian Pakistan. But Islamabad is not letting 
past history prejudice its current judgement of 
what looks, on the face of it, Uie best option for liv^ 
people of Afghanistan. 

All the King's opponents need to bear in mind 
that much water has flowed down the river since 
'Zaliir Shall left Kabul nearly a quai ter of a century 
ago. He Is a much older man now and li()j.)efiilly, 
wiser He must have learnt a host of lessons froni 
his long exile. Unable to cite liei edity any more as 
a .sanction for his return as ruler, Zahir Shah is 
bound to be a constitutional king. In fact, he may 
not return ;\s king at all; but only an interim hcaai I 
of state, subject to cop.nrmation liy a rcl'erendnni, ', 
His primary assignment, in any cVlso, would be to ; 
restore peace and organise elections for the in- 
duction of a popular government. With 
Afghanistan threatenuig to break up on ethnic or 
sectarian basis, the historical prestige eryoyed by 
monarchy as the accepted ruler of^"all Afghans" 
might yet enable liim to <me tifTflw* tftfeat and 
hold the ccHintry together. " • 
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F.P. Report 
PESHAWAR — AppareiUly to 
sabotage Zahir Shah's latest 

peace iplan, President Rabbani 
has offered a new formulci for 
pulting' an end to the Afghan cri-.' 
sis. The plan includes convenihg 
of a Milli Islami Loya Jirga.' ^ ."^ ■ 

According, to a report Duli-- 
lish'ed in Shahadat. pr^'-HGzb-iV - 
Islami newspaper, Rabbani hag 
said that he is ready, to share! 
power with the opposition, proV 
vided his 9-point - formula was;. 
agreed to by all the Afghan fac- 
tions. Rabbani's ^proposed plan! 
envisages completion' in two]-' 
phases^ in at; least one year.) 
However.! it Is unlikely .that thg 
Afghan 'opiDoSiUon ' parties mh 
say yes to the latest offer as thr 
proposed plan guarantees 
Rabbani another year as presi- 
dent. • , /. 

The proposals are: UN and OIC 
should open oflices In Rabul for 
initiating the peace process, no 
interference fron;! outside, both 
UN and OIC should take practical 



steps in case of foreign ihtcrfor- 
ence, the U;^ and OIC must play 
neutral role during any deal be- 
tween Afghan governuient and 
opposition, the opinion of the 
be given priority in any 
decisioh, jntefnational guarantee 
for the implementation of the pro- 
^' posed'plan, ceasefire among the 
■ rival facti6ns, and setting up a 
. commissioit.for tfTe convening of 
. Milli Islami Lpya Jirga. ■ . : ,- 
: . ' fri thft'ffig^^ Rabbani proposes, 
the following":. should be-, given 
..representation)^ representatives 
itbm-all the provinces accordinq 
, to population pr6portion and uni- 
versities' academicians. The jirgn, 
be says, will elecL^an interim gov- 
: emment for a period of one year 
which will finally'pave the way 
for election to elect a new govern- 
'^ment. , ■' . 

\ AFP , adds .fiorn ■ Kabul: 
President Durhanudclin Rabbani 
has proposed a special meeting to 
hammer out a power-shmiag for- 

^raula between AfghaTistan's ww- 



,ring factions, an officia*l docu' 
rrient said Thursday. 

The peace plan, received by 
AFP, calls for a commission made 

up of provincial representatives 
and others to organise a so-callod 
Loya Jirga meeting of faction rci)- 
resentatives within n year. 

Rabbani's extended Iwo-yoar 
term under a multi-paity 1993 ac- 
cord eK#red in December last. 

I ■ l li ritMl| i .,_ i n i .u.., . III . i ij'iMilr ^ll .M'^llfl' l tJIljm 
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to Zahir Shall 



By MOHAMMAD ZAHTD 
•• PESHAWAR — The Hezb-i- 

Islami of Gulbuddln Hekmatyar. 
while ruling out any role for for- 
mer King Zahir Shah in future set-' 
ug. declared' Thursday that 
though It differed on principles 
but did not have' any ideologfcii^ 
differences 'Anth Professor 
Burhanuddlii Rabbani. 

Talking to fii& Fromier Post, 
ex-media adviser to the former 
Afghan prime minister Engineer 
Hekmatyar and Hezb spokesman 
Ustad Oaribur Rahman Saeed 
sard: "we sull expect that Ustad 
Rabbani will sit with his rivals 
and work smcerely for the estab- 
lishment of an Islamic govern- 
ment in Afghanistan'. He said- 
that Kezb differences- with 
RaiDbaru were based on pnnaples 
adding President Rabbani govern- 
ment was illegal because he 
(Rabbani) had no right to rem-am 
m power after the expiry of his 
term m December, 1994. 



rival and hand over the powerHo 
an interim council", he fild. ■ 

"We believe m. negotiated set- 
tlement to the crisis and expect 
the same from others", he said 
and added that it was ' the 
Rabbani camp which jmposed 
vvar ori its rivals.' It- was high time, 
he said, that Prof. Rabbani should 



sit Vvith his rivals. 



:d over dow- 



\ 



tne 
I.'^la: 



idenr P.abca.".: for the sake of 
establishment of a true 



rnme.'^t sit Vv'ith his 



er to an irtfenm council, and pave 
the way for election for the estab-' 
lishment of a stable Islamic gov- 
ernm.ent". We ate the people o: 
the same thinking and riobO'dy 
should expect, from us that we 
will fight with Prof. Rabbani for 
others", sard the Hezb 
spokesman. ' ^ 

Meanwhile. Afghan experts 
.believe that it is unlLke ihar Hezb- 
i-Islam.i will extend support to 
Zahir Shah plan. Hezb leaders in 
their rheetings are openly saying 
that no role has left for the Zahir 
Shah or Sarcar Wali \n the A.i'gnan 
affairs. says the experts 
Accorcmg to Kezo ieacers. Zanu 
Shah ana his associates are :ne 
neonie '.vho nl.vavs ooDcsed all 



sorts of Islamic movements in 
• Algfeanistm. Hezb is still of the : 
firm belief that Zahir Shah can 
never become the ruler of 
Afghanistan because of Ms pmt 
deeds, says the experts. Many 
Hezb leaders termed Sardar Wall's 
nlovement as a bubble which will 
die down the way Taliban move- 
ment came to a dead end. The 
Shoora-i-Ham'Ahangi, an alliance 
of the Afghan opposition parties 
including Hezb-i-IslamJ, has not 
yet issued any • statement on 
Sardar Wall's current peace mis- 
sion. Meanwhile, a meeting of the 
central shoora of Hezb-i-Islami 
began in Spin Shiga, Pakrtia, on 
Thursday. The meeting " being 
chaired by Engineer Gulbuddin^ 
Hekmatyar will continue for sev- 
eral days. The meeting beside 
discussmg the future strategy will 
also reviev/ the situation arising 
out of the Sardar Wall's mission. 
"We are still keenly Vvratching the 
situation and will announce our 
future policy after the completion 
of the Shopra m.eetmg", said a 
Hezb. leader. ' • • 
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Opium Finding Its Silk Road 
In the Chaos of Central Asia 



By MICHAEL SPECTER 

OSH, Kyrgyzstan — Compared 
with the mysterious bazaars that 
brought wealth to this Central Asian 
region more than 2,000 years ago, 
when exotic spices and precious 
bales of silk were ferried on the 
backs of camels, the market here 
seems pretty tame. 

Old men sell sugar from the 
trunks of rusted cars. Women gather 
bread in the folds of their skirts, and 
the smells of grilled lamb fill the air. 
But something else is going on here 
in southern Kyrgyzstan these days, 
something communicated mostly in 
quick nods and furtive glances. 

Osh is rapidly becoming the best 
place in the world to buy opium, the 
hub of a newly resurgent Silk Road, 
perhaps history's most famous high- 
way. The route that wound, for 5,000 
miles from China across vast 
steppes, through the mountains of 
Afghanistan to the open ports of the 
Mediterranean has now reopened for 
a compelling reason: Despite halt- 
ing efforts to interrupt the traffic, 
the route now carries an ever-grow- 
ing caravan of drugs through the 
damaged, lawless and often ungov- 
ernable countries of Central Asia. 
Propelled by the dissolution of the 

Soviet Union in 1991, economic and 
political chaos, civil war, borders 
that cannot be controlled and the 
aggressive anarchy of Afghanistan 
— which many narcotics experts 
now estimate is quickly becoming 
the the biggest grower of opium in 
the world — this rugged, often un- 
assailable region has become the 
ultimate drug runners' dream come 
true. 

"What is happening in these coun- 
tries is a nightmare," said Victoria 
Goh, deputy director of the United 
Nations Drug Control Program's re- 
gional office in nearby Tashkent, Uz- 
bekistan. 

"There are hundreds of little 
mountain passes and roads that can- 
not be guarded," she said. -There 
are almost no effective borders. 
There are no incentives to stoo thf* 
traffic, only incentives to start. And 
the confusion and poverty in this 
part, of the world is so great that I 
don't see any way anything is going 
'to improve soon." 

The tide of drugs sweeping across 
these struggling new countries 
presents major problems not just for 
them, but also for the European 
countries that have become the des- 
tination for the opium grown here. 
And as bad as the drug problem has 
become, the political troubles they 
cause are worse. 



Central Asia is a fragile region, 
ivpolitically weak but strategically im- 
portant. As corruption and ethnic 
violence take hold, larger neighbors 
— especially China, Russia, Turkey 
and Iran — have become increasing- 
ly nervous. 

Indeed, the opium pouring out of 
Afghanistan has not only affected 
this region, but has also worried 
politicians in the world's largest her- 
oin-consuming nation, the United 
States. 

At the same time, crackdowns 
elsewhere have only added to the 
region's drug problems. Pakistan 
and Iran have recently started to get 
tough on poppy growers and heroin 
manufacturers, thereby diverting 
the river of opium, and turning Cen- 
tral Asia into an even more essential 
transit point for the thousands of 
tons that are produced each year. 

On the new international drug 
highway, all roads seem to lead from 
Osh. Fewer than 300 miles from the 
Afghan border, and less than a day's 
drive from each of f iye other CeTitral 
Asian countries, the city has become 
the bustling dispatch point for routes 
that spin north toward Russia, east 
to Asia and west to Europe, through 
,the legendary city of Samarkand, 
where money was once measured in 
ounces of silk, not in tons of opium. 

The economics of this mostly Mus- 
lim part of the world are stark. The 
average monthly salary for a work- 
ing man in Kyrgyzstan is about $35, 
half what a boy of 10 can earn in a 
few hours guiding a horse laden with 
drugs through a mountain pass. 

Raw opium has quickly become a 
bread-basket commodity in ,this 
rural land of 4.5 million people: 
farmers can swap 20 pounds of flour 
for a rich chunk of the drug the size 
of a jumbo chocolate bar. It can also 
be bartered for peanuts, canned 
goods, cooking oil, lamb or cognac. 

"I have replaced every one of my 
officers," said Bakerdin Subunbe- 
kov, chief of the Osh police, which 
must fight the flood of drugs and 
corruption in a city of 500.000 with 
three Russian-made jeeps, a few 
guns and one walkie-talkie. 

"I picked the new men myself," he 
said. "They were trained in secret. 
They are 29 good honest men, but 
they earn $45 a month. They have 
families. You can figure out the 
rest." 

A pound of pure opium gum — 
available to anyone who shows an 
interest — costs less than $400 in the 
Osh market, much less for shoppers 
willing to buy in bulk. The same 
amount costs three times as much in 
the Kyrgyz capital. Bishkek, which 
may help explain why it is sold open- 



ly there by senior members of the 
police force. 

The price nearly doubles again 
when those drugs arrive in Samar- 
kand, hundreds of miles away in 
Uzbekistan. By the time theopium 
reaches its main destination Tirtvios- 
cow, where it is often refined into 
heroin, the opium costs at least 
$5,000 a pound. 

"One look at a map and you can 
see it all," said Henry Lee Clarke, 
the American Ambassador to Uz- 
bekistan, which has the toughest 
drug laws in Central Asia. "This 
problem is beginning to get out of 
control. Those drugs are mostly 
grown in Afghanistan. But they just 
can't get where they are going un- 
less they come through here." 

The Economics 

Drug Business 
Is What Works' 

The business of drugs goes against 
every economic trend in the region. 
World opium production has doubled 
in the few years since the Soviet 
Union collapsed, according to the 
United Nations-sponsored Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control Board in 
Vienna. In 1993 a record eight tons of 
heroin was seized in Europe. The 
1994 figures, while not yet final, may 
be twice that, according to the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

And while most of the increased 
production took place in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan, this is where drug 
dealers ship it these days — even 
more than that originating in Myan- 
mar or Thailand. 

That is largely because the com- 
merce carries few risks. Even in 
Uzbekistan, where the death penalty 
has just been introduced for drug 
dealers, almost everyone in the busi- 
ness pays someone to protect them. 

"Only the fools and the small fry 
gfet caught," a longtime drug dealer 
said in his home in Samarkand, an- 
other large center of the opium 

trade. "It's a business, and if you act 
like a businessman, you won't get 
hurt." 

Geography, economy and political 
chaos have rarely been joined in 
more perfect union. In Kyrgyzstan, 
the 1994 per capita income was $300, 
60 percent of what it was in 1991. The 
figures are only slightly better in 
Uzbekistan, and anarchy and war 
have taken root in Tajikistan, which 
shares some of the world's best pop- 
py fields with its neighbor Afghani- 
stan. 

Industrial production in these 
mountainous, beautiful and remote 
former Central Asian republics 
(which also include Kazakhstan and 
Turkmenistan) averages less than 
half of the Soviet-era figures. Real 
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IS a dispatch point for drug routes to Russia, Asia and 



unemployment in the region, accord- 
ing to estimates by the World Bank, 
stands at 35 perceiit' 

"Drugs are what works in this 
country," said Takone Kassymbe- 
kovhe, deputy chief of the anti-nar- 
cotics division of Kyrgyzstan's Inte- 
rior Ministry. "They solve every 
problem. People aiie using them 
more, growing them, importing 
them and exporting them. If you 
have enough money, you can pay 
Russian border guards to deliver 

your opium in helicopters." 

It is an assertion he^rd frequently 
in this part of the world, but one Vhfat 
Russian officials deny. 

Dozens of laboratories that turned 
poppies into bricks of raw opium or 
even into heroin have been shut 
down in Kyrgyzstan in the last two 
years. But many more go undetect- 
ed, officials hem concede. For the 
first time this year, both the Uzbek 
and Kyrgyz authorities seized sev- 
eral pounitte«^'l€»ealty ma^h€^»i»te 
what is seen as a troubling trend. 

In the past, opium was always 
shipped e^se'^^re^ t© pl^feesi like Pa^ 
kistan, elsewhere in Asia or Europe, 
for most such refining. But all that is 
rapidly changing. International law- 
enforcement agencies now estimate 
that there are hundreds of such labs 
spread across the region, although 
most of them are based in Afghani- 
stan and Tajikistan, the two coun- 
tries where poppy plantations have 
grown the fastest. 

Mr. Kassymbekovhe has been as- 
signed the task of stopping the im- 
porting of tpium from Afghanistan, 
a job he compares to holding back 
the sea with the palm of his hand, 
which he Stares at sadly a8 hi6 talks. 
He has traveled extensively along 
the 450-mile road from Khorog in 
Tajikistan to Osh. That road is essen- 
tial for the farmers in the region. It 
is also the umbilical cord that con- 
nects the poppy fields of Afghanistan 
with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Kassymbekovhe said he had 
watched as border guards toc^ stra- 
tegically timed tea breaks when 
trucks rolled by. He bought more 
than 100 pbutidrtJf ra# last 
year in a weekend, just to show how 
simple it was. 

"Nothing is going to change here 
until the politics do," he said in an 
interview in Bishkek. 

He added that publicizing the 
problem was an important part of 
his job, but Mr. Kassymbekovhe, 
who is 63, has had about all he can 
lake and plans to retire soon. 

"I am disillusioned," he said. 
"There is no winning. We only lose." 

Although some officials say it is 
hard to buy opium on the streets 
here, Mr. Kassymbekovhe suggested 
that a reporter see for himself. 

It takes less than an hour to buy 
large quantities of opium in Bishkek 
or Osh. 
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In Bishkek, prospective buyers 
are taken to the headquarters of the 
Interior Ministry, where poUee offi- 
cials store the drugs they are only 
[ happy to sell. The drugs, opium gum, 
tre in the form of brown bricks the 
siie of shoe boxes. 

%oung men hover behind nearly 
every market stall or bus stop com- 
peting with one another to offer the 
best prices, and dealers are eager to 
sttfjply samples. But of course the 
biggest deals are never done in pub- 
lic. They are made as soon as pop- 
piei^ are harvested in the fields in 
Afghanistan, several hundred miles 
south of here. 

"It is like watching a powerful 
epidemic begin," said Rusail Riam- 
berdayev, the 39-year-old anti-nar- 
cotics chief for the Osh region. "1 
think we are in for something very 
bad." 

A couple of weeks traveling across 
the region would tend to confirm his 
suspicions. Few countries are less 
rigorous about guarding their bor- 
ders than those of Centr'al Asia. Vi- 
sas are rarely required; when they 
are, they are almost never checked. 
•Moist cars pass between Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan and, in the 
north, Kazakhstan, without incident 
or inspection. SoWfe fwhtifers simply 
have stop signs. 

Drug runners have it easy, partic- 
ularly if they have paid in advance 
for protection. The drugs make their 
journey by car, truck, bus, mule and 
human being from Tajikistan to Osh 
and beyond. Official Russian trucks 
are often used by Tajik drivers, and 
this allows their owners to say the 
vehicles were stolen if something 
goes wrong. 

"We sent a Western customs offi- 
cer as an adviser to the border of 



Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan," said a 
j diplomat based in the region. "The 
Government asked for help on this 
drug route. So the customs officer 
told them he would be there on a 
Monday. He showed up on Sunday, 
though, and spent the day in the Wife] 
watching the post throygh bimmh 
lars." 

; The adviser said he had observed 
vehicles passing the checkpoint 
.without a nod from the border 
1 guards or the customs officers. 

"He saw truck after truck," the 
, diplomat continued. "He wrote down 
; license numbers. There were mm-e 
,than a dozen of them. When he 
i showed up the next day and asked to 
see the books, not one of them was 
listed." 

The people who are stopped and 
' searched usually do not have enough 
money for bribes. 

"We have been here for more than 
24 hours," said a weary Rassal 
Tayaviv, a 32-year-old driver haul- 
ing several tons of dried fruit from 
Tajikistan to Moscow, where he 
hoped to sell it. Mr. Tayaviv had 
been stopped in the Fergana Valley, 
the heavily Muslim region that 
spreads across eastern Uzbekistan 
and into Kyrgyzstan. 

frhas become a popular route for 
drug runners because when the 
weather is dry, they can drive on 
river beds, not just the main high- 
way, causing the police more trou- 
ble. 

"They want one million rubles, 
and we don't have it," he said, slI- 
most in tears, citing an amount of 
about $200. "Believe me. if we were 
'carrying drugs, they would have 
found them already." 

Not necessarily. Truckers are 
learning to weld their stash into the 
heaviest oarts of their vphirlp<! Onp 



jday uiib spring, the Osn police cut 
1 150 pbunds of opium out of a truck 
I that was headed toward Russia from 
j Tajikistan. Somebody had removed 
; the metal flooring, loaded the drugs 
; in strips and welded it all into place, 
j Nearly every day now, the Osh 
rpolice take blowtorches to trucks, 
i burning holes in thq thickest steel. 
Sometimes they find something, but 
not often. 

"We have picked up about 200 
kilograms of opium so far this year,*' 
;said Alijon Halikev, a drug inspector 
,who was busy one recent day tarch- 
• ing an 18-wheeler. "But they say that 
: much comes into the country every 
'day. How can we stop it?" 



The Policing 

Few Resources 
For Drug Control 

With a combined surface area that 
is almost twice the size of Europe 

# ■ 

and some of the most poorly organ- 
ized and corrupt police forces in the 
world, Central Asia offers drug traf- 
fickers the uninterrupted obscurity 
they need to flourish. 

It is not even possible to gauge 
with certainty how much opium is 
grown in the remote hills here, 
though estimates are becoming 
more accurate through the use of 
satellites. There are seven major 
mountain passes on the Kyrgyz bor- * 
der that lead from Khorog to Osh, 
and dozens of minor branch roads 
that only highly sophisticated and 
expensive helicopter surveillance 
could monitor. 

But the United States and other 
Western governments have not yet 
committed the kind of money to 
these countries that they put into 
Colombia or Thailand. 

When the rivers of southern Kyr- 
gyzstan freeze in the winter, chil- 
dren walk across them with bundles 
of opium ix^pies strapped to their 
backs. Old women hide hundreds of 
pounds of poppy on their farms for 
small fees. Once the drugs are col- 
lected, turned into opium gum and 
taken safely out of Afghanistan, cou- 
riers carry them to Osh or Dushan- 
be, the Tajik capital. 

They are loaded on private planes, 
military planes or even commercial 
flights. The United Nations has tried 
to help by supplying money for 
guard dogs, training of border ^ 
guards and by buying a few cars for 
local police forces. 

But they are fighting forces that 
have far more incentive and much 
more money. 

"Each of the five countries in Cen- 
tral Asia lacks the basic resources 
for effective drug control," the annu- 
al United Nations report on Interna- 
tional Narcotics trafficking said re- 
cently. "All law-enforcement agen- 
cies there are hampered by poor 



technical equipment, chronic lack o( 
fuel, inefficient communication sys- 
tems and shortages of trained staff." 

At least 500,000 people in the re- 
gion, or 1 percent of the population, 
are estimated by the United Nations 
to use drugs at least occasionally, a 
fivefold increase in the last several 
years. Cultivation has risen mark- 
edly in all of the Central Asian coun- 
tries, partly as a hedge against fu- 
ture attempts to shut bord****?, and 
partly because it is the best cash 
crop around. 

"There has been poppy growing in 
this region for centuries," said Maj. 
Gen. Kutbydyn Burkhonov, Uzbeki- 
stan's First Deputy Interior Minis- 
ter, who is in charge of the country's 
anti-narcotic efforts. 

"It used to be big news if we 
caught a person with a few grams," 
he said. "Now we catch people with 
kilos almost every day. They swal- 
low it, sew it into their clothes, every- 
thing. We will be as vigilant as we 
can be. But this is a problem that 
cannot be solved alone." 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 

MAY 2, 1995 
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June 23, 1995 ~ 

On June 21, the Afghan govern- 
ment took full control of Bamiyan 
Province in Central Afghanistan 
from the Hezb al- Wahdat, a member 
of the four-party opposition alliance 
which also includes Dustom and 
Hekmetyar. Bamiyan is the most 
important province in Hazarajat, the 
region dominated by the ethnic 
Hazara group and containing the 
largest concentration of Shiite Mus- 
lims in the country. 

Until about a month ago, 
Bamiyan was controlled by an inde- 
pendent shura, or council, of 
mujahideen groups. It was then 
seized by the Hezb al-Wahdat who 
held onto it until it was captured by 
the pro-Rabbani forces.. Bamiyan 
had become the headquarters of the 
pro-Iranian Wahdat after they were 
pushed out of Kabul last March. The 
victory in Bamiyan gives Rabbani 
full control of 11 of Afghanistan's 
30 provinces. y 




Terrorists f)J Drug Lords 
Threaten oie Region 

'hough it is no longefi/ront page news, the 
civil conflict in war-torn Afghanistan contin- 
ues on with little hope for a lasting and com- 
prehensive settlement. According to former Insti- 
tute fellovi^ Bamett Rubin, now with Columbia 
University and the Council on Foreign Relations in 
Nev^ York, the key problem for Afghanistan is the 
total collapse of state structures, which was followed 
by the collapse of any form of political order. 

Rubin spoke at a U.S. Institute of Peace panel 
discussion on "The Future of Afghanistan and the 
Prospects for Peace," held April 10. Panelists 
included Robert Kaplan, contributing editor for the 
Atlantic Monthly, and Walter Andersen, chief of the 
Near East and South Asia Division in the State 
Department's Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
Kenneth Jensen, director of the Institute's Special 
Programs, moderated the discussion. 

After the Afghan war against invading Soviet 
troops, the conflict soon degenerated into fighting 
along regional, tribal, and ethnic Hnes. According to 
Rubin, the current government under President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani cannot be said to control 
much more than Kabul, Afghanistan's capital, and 
the surrounding regions, and it does not have legiti- 
macy with the other major power factions. Ethnic 
conflict did not cause this fighting, Rubin pointed 
out; the fighting resulted from the breakdown of 
state institutions and the widespread arming of the 
population. The United Nations began developing a 
settlement plan in March 1994 through January 
1995, at a time when there was a stalemate in 
Kabul. However, the UN plan failed to produce a 
settlement. 

Kaplan suggested that, just as Afghanistan was 
viewed in the 1980s in terms of Pakistan's security 
interests, so it should continue to be viewed in the 
1990s. The key issue is not ideological infiltration 
but state dissolution, and the effects of the failed 
Afghan state on Pakistan's stabihty will be pro- 
found. The current absence of state control in 
Afghanistan makes life easy for drug lords, terror- 
ists, and other unsavory elements, creating extreme- 
ly ripe conditions for the breakdown of other states 
in the region. Finding a solution to the conflict in 
Afghanistan has become even more difficult, 
Kaplan continued, as the length of the war has left 
it the only reliable employer of young men. 



rem PEACE WATCH, Vol.1, #4, June 1995, 
published by the US Institute of Peace, 
1550 M St. NW, Washington, DC 20005-1708: 
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lis STILL AFGHANISTAN'S RULER 
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Khyber Pass. Pakistan 

UP in these burnished hills, the road winding 
onward to Afghanistan is busy with richly- 
decorated tnicis ti|>ftound for At^aflisean 
and downbound again, laden both ways with 
television sets and refrigerators and washing machines 
as they roll past the great mud-walled forts that Moghul 
emperors built to guard the marches to their empire oil 
the Indian plains. 

In Central Asia, a region where commerce is as 
much part of ancient traditions as warfare, the freight 
passing back and forth along the sinuous road through 
the Khyber is remarkable only because it seems so self- 
defeating. A traveler from distant parts must wonder 
why anybody would bother to ship electrical goods to 
Afghanistan, a country where even hospitals lack elec- 
trical power, and where the millioas who have survived 
15 years of war can hardly find enough money to buy 
food. 

The answer lies in a phenomenon known as the 
Afghan transit trade. Wily traders know that vast 
profits are to be made from the differentials between 
the customs duties set by Afghanistan's nominal gov- 
ernment and the much higher tariffs set by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. So they load trucks in the Pakistani 
pm m mmmf %n^ HauI Gte loads across the land- 
locked border of Afghanistan. After paying the notional 
duties set by Afghanistan, they bribe corrupt Pakistani 
border officials and double back to the markets in 
Pakistani cities like Peshawar, Islamabad and Lahore, 

On Its Own 

This may seem like a comic-opera version of life in 
a Central Asian bazaar, but it is also a commentary on 
how distorted life has become in the wake of the Afghan 
war. Across the border from here, the cast of rulers in 
Kabul, the Afghan capital, and the armies who besiege 
them, has changed with baffling regularity since the 
conflict began with the Soviet military invasion in f979. 

But what stays the same are the miseries and 
deceits imposed on the Afghan people, the 11 million or 
so who live amid the country's ruins and the 5 million 
others who remain in refugee camps in Pakistan and 
Iran. Even as the West loses the last vesti^ ^ its 
interest in events here, the latest hopes among Afghans 
themselves that peace might at last be gained in yet 
aWtother round of battle have also withered away. 

And what is true for Afghans holds, in smaller 
measure, for many of the people who live on the 



periphery of Afghanistan, a land whose geography still 
lends it a crjligul influence in the region's affairs. 

In die tSffi century, when the imperial govern- 
ments in Britain and Russia competed for influence in 
Afghanistan, the contest was known as the Great Game 
Nowadays, it might more aptly be called the Great 
Contempt, for the gain that is taken frorffthe chaos in 
Afghanistan by smugglers and tyrants, and the pain 
tlieir machmations impose on the poor and fragile lands 
that surround it. 

Because there is no peace in Afghanistan, no. even 
the semblance of lawful rule, the traditional trade 
routes across Central Asia are blocked. For states born 
from the breakup of the Soviet Union, like Uzbekistan 
Kazakhstan and Tajikistan, this means there is effec- 
tively no alternative to continued economic dependence 
on Moscow. For Tajikistan, the consequences are more 
painful still, since the Tajik hinterland in Afghanistan 
serves i-^-a base area for a bloody guerrilla war against 
the pro-Moscow Government in Dushanbe, the Tajik 
capital, that has solidified a strong Russian troop 
presence in the republic. 

Still more severe is the backwash from the Affitft 
conflict m Pakistan. The tide of weapons (mostly sup- 
plied by the United States) that flowed to Afghan 
resistance groups after the Soviet invasion in 1979 
helped the more unscrupulous among the Afghan rebel 

!h!f ^'^^''"'^ Afghan hinterland. And 

tee became, even before .the Soviet troops were 
wi hdrawn m 1989. havenS for poppy growine and 
opium smuggling. ^^^^ growing and 

The heroin refined from the Afghan opium has 
spawned a gangland culture in Pakistan that haf C6me 

fl^an whi.^hir*'^'"!!"^ ^^""^'•y'^ Government. 
(Iran, which lies on the land route the heroin travels to 
Europe, regularly executes traffickers.) 

As long as the Soviet Union was involved in Afehan- 
a n'^n^rf.r" 1°"^.^°""^ pressing reasons to main- 
tain interest m Afghanistan themselves. But once Soviet 
irpops were gpne, Western Interest eftpoj^d: 

War and More War 

- Last year, the United States wound down the last of 
Its economic assistance programs, to the point of selling 
off the telephones and fax machines from the office that 
ran the programs in Peshawar. There is no United 
States emba^ in Kabul, the Afghan capital, nor any 
mission from any other Western country. The emire 
complement of Westerners in Kabul, the capital now 
W»feers testthati 100, all of whom are either reporters 
or members of the staffs of private relief agencies 




The wars continue: A flock of sheep parses Govemmettt taitfe 



nMr Kabul. 



As«ocl«ted Pres« 
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Children Bear Bnmt of Modem Wars 

Rebel Armies^ Comterinsurgencies Create Young Soldiers — and Casualties 



By Molly Moore 
and John Ward Anderson 

WaafaingtoQ Po6t FordgD Service 



KABUL, Afghanistan — Not one of 
Shal Gul's seven children can remember 
peace. In the 16 years since the first was 
bom, they have seen war kill their fa- 
ther, destroy their home, rob them of 
their education and force the eldest 
brother into combat as a child soldier. 

When war drove them to take refuge 
in a looted schoolhouse with only a 
ragged burlap wall to separate them 
from the cooking fires of 100 other 
homeless families, and with barely 
enough flour and rice to make a meal 

each night, Shal Gul's children thought 
things couldn't get much worse. Then 
one morning this winter, a rocket killed 
their 6-year-old brother as he stepped 
out of the school building to seek food. 

"Everything is very difficult," said Lil- 
la, 15, the oldest daughter, who spends 
most of her time waiting for lulls in the 
rocket barrages to haul water and cook 
for her siblings. *1 would not bring a 
child into this world." 

In Afghanistan, an entire generation 
has been raised amid one of the world's 
longest-running and most devastating 
wars — first in 11 years of a brutal Cold^ 
War power struggle fueled by the Soviet 
Union and the United States and, for the 

past three years, in a renewal of centu- 
ries-old tribal conflicts. 

In this war and others around the 
globe this century, children increasingly 
have become casualties of armed con- 
flict. While war was once fought largely 
between nations on military battlefields, 
today's deadliest wars are often guerrilla 
fights waged within national borders by 
feuding ethnic, religious and tribal 
groups using tactics that frequently in- 
clude targeting and terrorizing civilian 
populations. 

"At one time, wars were fought be- 
tween armies," said a new U.N. report 
titled "The State of the World's Chil- 
dren," which added, "But in the wars 
of the last decade, far more children 
than soldiers have been killed and disa- 
bled." 

During this century, the proportion 
of civilian to military casualties has in- 
creased firom 5 percent in World War I 
to 50 percent in World War II to 90 
percent in the conflicts of the last few 
decades. According to studies by UNI- 
CEF and other groups, most civilian 
casualties are children and women. 



The numbers relating to children 
are staggering. In the last 10 years, 2 
million children have died in wars, be- 
tween 4 million and 5 million have 
been physically disabled, more than 5 
million have been forced into refugee 
camps, and more than 12 million have 
been left homeless, UNICEF estimat- 
ed. Last year, as many as 100,000 
children reportedly were killed in just 
a few months in Rwanda. 
Around the world, the fields in 
I ^ which children work and play are laced 
; with 100 million mines. Boys as young 
1 as 9 are coerced or lured into becom- 
ing soldiers, even though international 
protocols forbid the use of children un- 
•:der 15 as soldiers. Those who do not 
take up arms are left to fight other 
[ battles, supporting families in which 
N one or both parents have been killed, 
] 'lor struggling to survive on their own 
as orphans and street children. 
/ Afghanistan provides a stark exam- 
» pie of the impact of war on children. 
» Here, a generation has been bom into 
* a country so ravaged by war that 1 of 
[ every 4 children dies before reaching 
age 5; the average life expectancy is 
! 44, second lowest on the globe; nutri- 
•tion levels are the poorest in the 
VWorld; and primary school enrollments 
Tare the world's lowest, with the excep- 
- tion of Somalia, another country tom 
by tribal warfare. An estimated 
60,000 children are in need of artificial 
limbs because of land-mine and other 



war injunes. 

For societies in which war has 
stripped young people of families and 
homes, of education and jobs, the fu- 
ture of rebuilding nations and govern- 
ments is bleak. 

"The fundamental issue is what to 
do for a lost generation of people who 
are 27 or 28 and who have held a rifle 
since they were 15 or 16," said Bob 
McKerrow, Kabul chief of the Intema- 
tional Federation of the Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies. "What are you 
going to do with half a million trigger- 
happy people? They can't all be watch- 
men for foreign embassies." 



Recruiting Young Ti 

The deepest impaci oi war on 
children often comes when they are 
drawn into conflict as combatants, 

according to experts. In wars across 
the globe, children are used by ar- 
mies as front-line cannon fodder, hu- 
man minesweepers and spies. - * * 
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In Afghanistan, where there is 
conscription at age 15— the lowest 
in the world — it is common to see 
baby-faced boys atop tanks and 
standing guard at roadside check- 
points shouldering weapons larger 
than themselves. 

Three years ago, when militant 
Islamic forces toppled the commu- 
nist-backed government and began 
fighting among themselves for con- 
trol of the capital, one of the first 
buildings in Kabul to be hit by rock- 
ets was an orphanage housing 1,200 
youngsters. 

"The older ones were kidnapped 
to fight, and they kept the younger 
ones for shepherds for the armies," 
said Hossain Ali, a teacher at the or- 
phanage. He said that when the 
rocket attacks, looting and kidnap- 
ping were over, teachers could find 
only 30 of the orphans. ^ ^ ^ 

Psycliological Fallout 

According to doctors and other 
experts, one of the greatest chal- 
lenges facing war-ravaged nations is 
rehabilitating the child soldiers and 
reintegrating them into peaceful so- 
cieties. - • - 

^Tisten to the history of any or- 
phan and you will cry for them," said 
Zarmina, 28, a teacher in Kabul at 
the Afghan Red Crescent's Maras- 
toon orphanage, where schooh-ooms 
and dormitories are surrounded by 
sandbags. Like many Afghans, she 
uses only one name. "Some saw both 
parents killed. They are poor, they 
don't have any place to go. They are 
street children." 

The psychological fallout is not 
confined to child combatants, ac- 
cording to aid workers, and the im- 
pact of war on youth is sometimes 
difficult to assess because children 
frequently withdraw after being 
traumatized. 

Eleven-year-old Roya, a rosy- 
cheeked girl with black eyes, was 
sitting on the veranda watching her 
mother wash clothes a few weeks 
ago. "A rocket came and killed my 
mother," said Roya in a soft whisper. 
1 ran crying. My neighbor came and 
took me here" to the orphanage. 
Roya still does not know what hap- 
pened to her sister. 

Roya, like many other children in 
Kabul's orphanages, has been so 



traumatized that she suffers memo- 
ry let®. It & virtually impossftie for 
her to retam eieh the wiipiMt Ms- 
sons taught in the facility's make- 
shift classrooms, according to her 
teachers. 

Perhaps the most visible of the 
youngest victims of war are those 
left without hands, arms or legs be- 
cause of rocket attacks, shootings 
and mines. Eleven-yei#^ld Nasim, a 
doe-eyed boy with thick, dark curls 
framing his face, sat on a bed in the 
children's ward of Kabul's Karte Se 
Surgical Hospital last month, talking 
about the stub that was once his 
right hand. 

"I was in front of the house with 
trn^ or three friends watching the 
government plane coming," Nasmi 
said. "I said, 'He will put bombs 
ftefe.' Then the missile came and hit 
my hand and landed in front of me." 

Even more insidious for young 
children in Afghanistan and other 
countries, such as Cambodia and An- 
gola, are the millions of mines left 
behind by guerrillas and armies. The 
U.S. State Department estimates 
that there are about 100 milhoifi tin- 
cleared mines hidden in 62 countries 
around the world, including 10 mil- 
lion in Afghanistan, more than any 
other country. 

According to recent surveys, 
about 4,000 people are killed by 
mines each year in Afghamstan, and 
an eqial number are injsied.: Mere 
than 80 percent of the casualties are 
civilians, studies show, and many. are 
children. ' 

Most mines are made of durable 
plastics and metals that keep them 
from degrading for decades. 
Minefields — especially those laid by 
guerrilla groups — are often unchart- 
ed. Mines dropped from planes have 
aerodynamic designs that make 
them look like toys, leading to nu- 
merous casualties when cMldren try 
to play with them. 

The effects of mines are particu- 
larly gruesome for children. 

"As a child ages, the bone of the 
amputation stump will grow more 
rapidly than the surrounding skin 
and soft tissues," according to a new 
book about mines by Kevm M. Cah- 
il', "Clearing the Fields: Solutions to 

the Global Land Mines Crisis." 
Reamputation often is required as 
the bone grows through the skin, 
"causing sores, pain, infection and an 
amputation stump incapable of sup- 
porting an artificial limb." 

The impact of war on children is 
often no less severe for those who 
escape the mines, bullets or recruit- 
ment drives. 



MuRger dii AMniMtiiitnl 
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As in many cities wracked by war, 
health and nutrition levels here have 
suffered dramatically. The Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross 
reported that 38 percent of the resi- 
dents of Kabul surveyed in January 
suffered from malnutrition. The fig- 
ure was significantly higher among 
girls because in Afghan culture, boys 
are fed first and girls frequently are 
given only leftovers. 

In Afghanistan, an estimated 25 
percent of all women are widows as a 
result of the war, making survival for 
children even more difficult. Adila, 45, 
whose husband was killed three years 
ago, gave four of her nine children — 
including her 8-year-old twin boys — 
to a Kabul orphanage. 

"I was only able to support five chil- 
dren," she said during her weekly visit 
to the orphanage. Adila said the or- 
phanage also provided the only hope 
of giving her children any education in 
a city with no functioning school sys- 
tem. . 0 

It is not just the child's physical 
well-being that is at nsk. Doctors, aca- 
demics and other experts are trying to 
make it possible for youths rtisetf in a 
culture of warfare to develop into psy- 
chologicaDy healthy adults, so they are 
capable of ending the cycles of hatred 
that spread bloodshed across genera- 
tions. 

The V^ash>ncton Post '^A ; ; f - 
April 16, 1995 ' ^ 




child wounded by shrapnel is carried Into a hospital in Kabul 
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A lfi-y«ar-0M sokHer armed nm an AK-47 mans a front-line position south of Kabul 
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Public conversion ceremony 
part of student peace plan 



PHOTOS BY DSANNe FITZMAWICE/THE CHKONICLB 




By Lori Olszewski 
Chronicle East Ba§ Bmmm 

The Muslim student from Af-| 
ghanistan and the African Amer- 
ican student sat on the floor of | 
the wrestling room at Kennedy 
High School in Fremont and 
grasped hands as the lunch peri- 
od began. 

Together they recited a Mus- 
lim prayer called the Kalimah as 
63 other students of various eth- 
nic heritages watched in respect- 
ful silence. "La-illah-ha-ila-Allah, 
Muhammadar-Rasool-AUah," 
they said in Arabic. "There is no 
God except Allah, and Mahtm- 
mad is His Messenger," they re- 
peated in English. 

By the time the bell rang to 
signal the end of lunch yester- 
day, the young African Ameri- 
can had converted from Chris- 
tianity to Islam. A Mexican 
American student, a Catholic, 
then rose from the mat-covered 
floor wiih the other onlookers 
and made a point to shake the 
black student's hand. Kennedy 
Hich's newest Muslim, freshman 

Mohammad Hakeem Raouf , was 
surrounded by a sea of hugs and 
congratulations. 

The half-hour ceremony was 
symbolic of a hard-won ethnic 
peace at this high school — a 
peace hammered out over the 
last year among the informal stu- 
dent leaders of the Muslims, 
many of whom are white and 
refugees from Afghanistan's civ- 
il war, and the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, whose families have lived 
in the area for generations. 

The number of Afghan immi- 
grants in southern Alameda 
County has grown in the past de- 
cade from a few hundred fami- 
lies to more than 2,000 families, 
giving it one of the biggest con- 
centrations of Afghans in the 
state. 

"The fights in the past did not 
usually start as a racial thing, but 
they turned into that," said 17- 



year-old Abobaker Mojadidi, a 
junior and president of Kenne- 
dy's Islamic Student Union, Al- 
Furqan. He is one of the student 
leaders who helped negotiate 

the ififormal peaee treaty at 
Kennedy. 

"It was usually Jose saying 
something to Mohammad or vice 
versa, and then all of a sudden he 
becomes a Mexican American 
and he becomes an Afghan," Mo- 
jadidi said. "And then it's a big 
deal with everyone watching." 

Although the school is com- 
posed of many other ethnic 
groups, the Afghans and a group 
of Mexican Americans seemed to 
have most of the fights. Recogniz- 
mg that. Vice Principal Donald 
Moody br®kered a meeting be- 
tween the Afghan kids and one 
faction of the Mexican Americans. 

"It came from ignorance about 
each other. We didn't know each 
other," Mojadidi said. 

Kennedy, with 1,400 students 
like most California public high 
schools is learning to accommo- 
date a student body of many lan- 
guages and religions. It is about 46 
percent white, but that includes 
many of the Muslim students from 
Afghanistan, Egypt and other 
countries; 20 percent Latino or 
Chicano; 7 percent African Ameri- 
can; m percent Asian; and 7 per- 
cent Filigno. 



Today, if a Kennedy student of 
one ethnic heritage looks at some- 
one from another group in the 
wrong way — disrespecting, ©p 
"dissing," someone, as students say 
— a brawl is much less likely. In- 
stead, the folks with a grievance 
are lt<Wi^t ^^flpe their student 
leaders, who will help them negoti- 
ate their disagreement with words 
rather than fists. 

"We just talk it out," said Da- 
vid, a Mexican American leader 
who asked that his last oai^t lOt 
be used. 

For Mojadidi, yesterday's 
lunchtime ceremony and the 
meetings with other students are 
ways to teach his fellow students 
about the religion $te mmm so 
much to him. 

He was 10 months old and liv- 
ing in Afghanistan when Commu- 
nist Afghan soldiers burst into his 
home and arrested his father and. 
grandfather, who were prominent 
religious leaders. He never saw his 
father and grandfather again. 
They remain in prison in Tash- 
kent, Uzbekistpi. north of Afghan- 
istan. 

It is his father's face, a face Mo- 
jadidi knows only from a photo- 
graph, that is before his eyes as he 
struggles to keep his religious 
practices alive at Kennedy High. 

San .Jose,. Mercury ^ ^ 



Students 
(above) 
participated 
in a ceremony 
lield at a 
Fremont high 
school during 
which one 
student 
became a 
^slim. 
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Japan sends peace packs for Afghan students 



ISLAMABAD: The Girl Scouts of 
Japan (GSJ) have contributed over 
13,000 individual "peace packs" con- 
taining useful items for use m school 
and home, fliese are bemg delivered 
by the UNHCR this 'month to over 
1 3,000 Afghan scliool boys and girls 
in different cities of Afglianistan, says 
a press release. 

The package is pait of a peace ini- 
tiative launched by tlie World Associ- 
ation of Girls Guides and Scouts, d". 
which GS.J is a member, to promote . 
tolerance and miderstanding among ; 
people worldwide. •: ■ ^ 

The association has joined forces 
with UNHCR, to lielp'miprove the 
lives of - and provide a little joy to .- 
some of tlie needy cluldren, who ni?iy ■ 
be refugees, displaced peii^iis or re- 
turnees. 

UNHCU's regioiuil uiforination'ol"- 
ficer, Hugh Hudson, repoits from 

Kabul on the first impact' of tlus re- 
markable youth initiative, wluch, if' 
successful, promises to be rei)eated in 
Afghanistan next year. . 

After long delays caused by routes 
broken by continued fighting in 
Afghanistan, as well as. clearing. tl\e 
.la[)anese freight, Afghan teenage 
schoolgirls hi Kabul this week were . 
e.Kcited about the useful giftsj.hey 
have just received from Japar{>; 

For many of them, sitting in dilap- 
idated cla.ssrot)ins wiUi no furnilure, 
it is about the first gift they have re- 
ceived since schools resumed three 
months ago. Beautiful eyes lit up as 
teachers called out nam'es in the 
chiss, to receive the attractive trans- 
parent parcel. 

A UNHCR leaflet, printed in Dari, 
Pushto and English, explained the 
l)ack is a gift from the Girl Scouts 
((iuide.s) of Ja]);ui, containing scliool 
sUitionery, toiletries, clotliiiig, as well . 
as a-«imple toy, picture story book, 
and a message from the Japanese girl 
or group sendijig the peace pack. 

Miygon, a mature and sUiking 15 
year-old, chatted confidently in En- 
glisli, as slic waited with her class for 
the distribution to reach tlieni. Neatly ' 
stressed in a long black blouse and 
anklc-longLh black skirt with white 
"dupatla," she spoke of her ambition 
lo beconte a medical doctor 




' for many o/ /Ae student^, sitting in dilapidated classrooms with no furniture 
this was abont the first 0t tliey have received since scimis resumed three 
months ago. Beautiful eyes fit up as teachers called out names in the class, 

jo recefm thefmm^ive transparent parcef.-^he Hem photo 

The Zarghoa Girls High School hi 
^theSharenan district of Kabul, where 
' l^i\jgon is one of over 2,5©D pupils 

between 10 and 21 (this age due to 

their education bemg interrupted for 

the last tluee years as a result of the 

continuous fighting), teaches them 16 

subjects. When I asked Mujgon and 

her class if the next thing they needed 

^as classroom furniture, they said no, 

books. They lack printed materials of 

all sorts. 

Terry Pitzncr, UNIlCR's dynamic 
international staff member in chai-ge 
of the Kabul office, had invited the 
nnnister of education to the opening 
ceremony of the distribution of the 
peace packs. Earlier, Teny had visited 
Ills ministiy, where previously a piint- 
ing i)ress, powered by a Jajiancse Mit- 
subishi generator, used to produce 
3.5 milhon books every year, besides 
other educational publications for 
schools. Now both the printuig press 
and generator need a few thousand' 
dollars worth of spare i)arts and re- 
pairs. UNHCR is discussing with a 
UNESCO educational expert and oth- 
ers how to get tills (lone soon. 

This was the first distribution of 
the first 2,500 Japanese peace packs 
ui Kabul. Three or four other schools- 
wiU be targeted ui the next few weeks 



for similar distiibiilion of 0,300 more. 

Some distribution of the Jai)ancse 
peace packs had taken place a week 
or two eiu lier in the city of K;uulahar, 
where the Kabul shipment had tran- 
sited. However, the different |)olitical 
situation tn Kmidahar meant that only 
boys schools ai e fimctioning there so 
fai: The gii ls' school share, ^\■hich can- 
not at present be di.stribuled in Kan- 
dahar, will l)e .scut in.sJeadt.(» KalHi], or 
if conditions permit, to Herat. 

Afghans, retiuning home in large 
numbers from Iran, are equally m 
need of continuing their eiiucalion 
and deserve the stinuiUis which the 
Japanese contribution provides to a 
generation, which believes Ihe world 
hiis forgotten their plight. 

Thus the .special Jap;uiese con' ii- 
bution to tills Afghan. ; eli:il)iiit;i(;on 
wrus apjireciated not oiuy in all reci])- 
ients ill Kabul and Kiwidahar but ai.so 
by school ;uk1 educational authorities. 
- ManfW Hic Afghan srhoote'Vlio 
have received these .lapanese gifts 
now want to write direct to th.eir 
benefactois at the (iirl Scouts of 
Japan to thank tliem, and perhaps 
maintain contact in future v.ith 
Jai)anese pen ikUs fur those on \y,ih 
sides who can conimr.nicate in a com- 
mOM language, probably English. 

NEWS 7/15 



UN PEACE MEDIATOR CONDEMNS FOREIGN INTERFERENCE IN AFGHANISTAN by Terence White for 
Agence France-Presse. 7/22/95 

UN special peace mediator Mahmoi^f^stiri condemned foreign inter ferenca^in Afghani- 
stan's internal affairs, but saiti some Afghans themselves were also to blame for 
encouraging it. "Afghans have provoked and encouraged some interference," Mestiri 
said. Mestiri told journalists that foreign interference was without doubt one of 
the major problems facing Afghanistan today. Afghan faction leaders have accused 
foreigners of supporting their rivals with arms & ammunition, military training ^ 
spare parts, as well as by printing currency. 

The UN peace envoy, in Kabul since Thursday, said the UN & Afghans must act together 
to rid the country of the problem, which was one of the topics h€ Mi #iscusfsei with 
Pres. Rabbani on Friday. Rabbanl & his allies have proposed a nmw p^ce pl«ll (see, 
p ), a cornerstone of which is, a UH giaarantee fQt the "cessation of foreign 
intervention in the internal affairs of Afghanistan." 



Foreign interference 
is a sensitive issue 
because those countries 
usually accused of it - 
Iran, Pakist&n, Saudi 
Arabia & Uzbekistan - 
have also all been in- 
volved in the search 
for a peace formula for 
the war-torn country. 

The UN envoy said he 
h^ not brought any 
^difeh peace proposals 
with him, Iptifc come 
for "a reassessment 
of the situation," 
after which he would 
report back to Sec'y Gen'l Boutros-Ghali in New York. 

He plans to fly on Sunday to Mazar-i-Sharif for talks with Rabbani 's Uzbek rival, ex- 
communist militia general Abdul Rashid Dostam, to be followed by m m"©P:$:ing with the 
Taliban Moslem religious movement in Kandahar. , 

Mestiri was, as on previous visits, optimistic about prospects for a solution to Af- 
ghanistan's 3-year long factional strife. The "warlords" now had more positive 
attitudes than in the past, he said, "Now there is a mood for peace; the problem is 
only one of time," he added. 

But as he spoke heavy fighting continued in several provinces, particularly in the 
north. 




A COMMENTARY ON THE CURREllt tJN EFFORTS j ^ an anonymous cGmtribttt©r . 

Amb . Mahmoud Mestiri finished a new round of talks in Afghanistan, Pakistan & Saudi 
Arabia & returned to Tunis on 8/1/95. Most observers believe that the UN has no par- 
ticular plan & is trying to keep the status quo for a while & perhaps even give in to 
Rabbani' s demands & gfatit- tiim legitimacy & a veto on all subsei|tt©nt de^cisiotts on 
Afghanistan. This would be detrimental to the very survival of Afghanistan & the UN 
Vould be making the same mistake it did in 1992 when Najib was ready to hand over power. 

Furthermore, the progress that the Special Mission to Afghanistan has achieved in the 
past 2 years will be laid to dust. However, Pakistan & Saudi Arabia & perhaps 
Turkey are alarmed at the current Indian, Iranian & Russian involvements with Rabbani 's 
side in Kabul. There already is a Saudi plan on the table calling for a gathering in 
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^Afghan leaders cannot 
restore peace V 

RAWA opens office in city 



She vowed that RAWA would 
continue its struggle for bringing 
lasting peace to Afghanistan and 
to fight for the rights of Afghan 
women. 

Wheni^tei^why she was aiti- 



By MOHAMMAD ZAIIID 

PESHAWAR — Revolutionary 
Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA) has said that 
in presence of the present Afghan 
miijahideen leaders including 
President Rabbani, lasting peace 
cannot be restored to the isrife- 
toin Afghanistan. 

Talking to a group of journal- 
ists on the occasion of inaugurat- 
ing the RAWA office at 
Hashtnagri here on Monday a se- 
nior member of \M. association. 
Saima Karim said irot nb one ex- 
cept .Afghans Iheriiselves could 
bring peace to tlieir country. She 
said that Iran, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, OIC and UN could never 
find a peaceful solution to the 
Afghan prisis adding "let the 
Afghans themselves solve their 
problem.". 

Tracing back the history of 
RAWA Sainia i*l that before the 



Soviet Invasion ine association 
was fighting for the rights of 
Afghan women. Like the fellow 
countrymen RAWA was also op- 
posed to the Soviet invasion and 
hence joined the heedom move- 
ment to free Afghanistan from the 
subjugation of the Red army, she 
said. She lamented that despite 
the defeat of the Soviet troops the 
sufferings of the Afghans in- 
creased many-folds due to infignt- 
ing among the power -hungry mu- 
jahideen leaders. 

Lambasting Afghan leaders' 
role in the aftermath of the Soviet 
defeat Saima alleged that 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, President 
Rabbani. Professor Sayyaf and 
otti^^^-tnujahideen leaders had not 
fought for the freedom from the 
Soviet occupation but for gaining 
power She was equally critical of 
General Rashid Dostam's role in 
the Afghan political arena. 



The RAWA leader asked 
Pakistan, Iran and Saudi Arabia tc 
desist from interfering into the in- 
ternal affairs of Afghanistan. She 
said that after failing to get the 
desired goals in Afghanistan, the 
United Nations. US. Pakistan, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia had brought 
Taliban which further complicat- 
ed the Afghan issue. 

Holding President Rabbani. 
Professor Sayyaf Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar and General Dostam 
for destroying their country she 
alleged that these leaders and ex- 
celled the brutalities of the com- 
munist era in Afghanistan. These 
leaders, she said, could not be 
trusted any more as they were the 
people who failed to honour sev- 
eral accords for the installment of 
a peaceful and durable govern- 
ment in Afghanistan. 




Samia. senior member of Revolutionary Asmdmion of the Woman of Afghanistan addressing a 
press conference at Peshawar Press Club. 



DEJA VU? 

Old Afghan hands .Aay remember a jpf^te of 
notoriety about a proclaimed long* lost soia 
of King Amanullah - a so-called pretender to 
the throne^who had been trained as a perfumer 
in Europe. We lost track of him after he 
lost his job selling shirts at Bergdorf's, but 
we've gotten wind of him again! 



cal for a country wln?h had pro- 
vided her peace and shelter, 
Saima said that Pakistan was 'cra- 
dle of peace' only for president 
Rabbani and Engineer Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar. We were facing here ■ 
enormous problems evea i^e- 
time back a member of RAWA 
had been killed in Quetta. 

Saima said that RAWA was 
mainty working inside 
Afghanistan for the welfare of the 
country and right^' of vwismen. 
RAWA, she said, had an office in 
i Quetta adding now wo had 
I bpened our office in Peshawar to 
1 extend assistance to the increas- 
I ing nurft^W A^an refugees 
here. 

' She acknowledged that the 
number of Afghan refugees in 
Peshawar had been increased dur- 
ing the past several months. 

frontier Post 5/30 




BHAGAVAN The most luxurious perfume in 
the worid. To render a woman all the more 
mysterious and sensuous. Bhagavan, an 
elegant floral cocktail of rare oriental scents, 
possessing richness and rare mi&tt^- 
Women love it, mm fe^ mmmi who wear 
^ lau m m^km ^ ml $1^.00. Trial size 



* In the days when there was a throne to nr at end to! 5 ggy parfum spray onfy $12.50. 
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. KABUL UNIVERSITY REOPENS 



A report from Aziz Rahman, a photo- journalist who visited Kabul in May and June. 

In early April 1995, Kabul University officially reopened. In spite of obvious 
damage to buildings and equipment, and the loss of staff, the most important edu- 
catiopal institution i£[ Afghanistan has been reborn. The campus with Sttow*-' 

capped mountains in the background is filled again with young Afghan students 
walking to classes and lingering under the shade of trees. 

Under the guidance of Cliancellor Dr. Amir Hassanyar, Kabul University has an official 
enrollment of liearly l6,O0fO students, with 5,000 students currently attending. 
Chancellor Hassanyar and his staff 'lave had to proceed with the daunting task of 
bringing a depleted and heavily damaged institution to life. Most campus buildings 
are without roofs or windows; water and sanitation services are still under repair. 
Chancellor Hassanyar estimates the material loss from war damage at $50 million and 
great numbers of priceless manuscripts and ancient religious books are missing. At 
present there are no funds available to replace the i:©ig>IS|, windows ©r books. The 
University is operating with a skeleton staff and no guarantee of aid to sustain it. 

The students have to deal with many difficulties, ranging from having to traverse 
areas potentially deadly due to land mines to having no deatonstratioft' equipment in 
the science and engineering labs. The necessary books are not to be found and those 
that are available are out of date* The students are well aware that they must 
have up-to-date texts and the |^ee|inica.l tools such as computers if they are to gain 
the knowledge required for the modern world. The students are eager to learn but 
feel cut off from the outside world and forgotten. 

Since its founding in 1932, Kabul University has been the center of intellectual 
life in Afghanistan and most of the important figures of recent Afghan history were 
Kabul University graduates. Chancellor Hassanyar says that KU is a national univer- 
sity and holds no regional or tribal bias. He feels that politics has no place on 
campus. He wants to bring young Afghans back to the realm of education and away 
from the corrosive influence of war which disrupted the relationships which KU had 
with other aeaiiefiKic. i»ftitutions in Germany , France Jtnd the US, Chancellor Hassanyar 
hopes that these old friends will renew these relationships and aid the university 
at this time of need. 
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THE KABUL GOVERNMENT FLEXES ITS MUSCLES IN EDUCATION 

writen by Nancy Hatch Dupree for the Afghanistan Forum & 

Af ghanistan-Nytt , a publication of the Swedish Commit:tee 
for Afghanistan. May 1995 

Passing by derelict shell-pocked buildings in Kabul recently,. I fa^ frequen;^ljy 
brought to a halt by the sound of chappy children's voices wafti,ag from gafj|,:^ 
glassless windows. Schools were open! A year ago I had found parents far more 
worried about the interruption of their children's education than they were 
about the daily barrages of falling rockets. For over two years students had 
remained at home while displaced homeless families occupied the school buildings. 

With the recent retreat of opposition forces from the outskirts of Kabul, the 
Rabbani gov't relocated the IDPs (the currently fashionable bureaucratic term 
for Kabul's internally displaced persons) and declared the schools open. Both 
parents fit child«ea wre pleased, for the schools provide a long absent sense of 
structures §' discipline, as well as a much needed renewal <?f 8©ct»l Iftternctions 
outside the home. 

Still, the parents wer^ afftllid by the messages ©f ttol^ia^''& &*te, intoler^^e It 
bigotry, which filled tht iliixtbS«k^. Develop#€ Atlttmi ti« mm ti»-ii^il*oee 
of the Afghan Interim Gov't (AIG) , where poltf ieil pite^ty dictate rstg^iii. 
the books contain such questions as: two Kalishnikoui plus two kalishnikovs equal 
how many kalishnikovs?, or, if I kill two Russians & you kill three Russians, 
how many dead Russians will there be? Over an 8-year period about 15 million of 
these books were produced by the Education Center for Afghanistan (EGA), with 
funding from the US Gov't through the Univ. of Nebraska/Omaha (UNO). Fairly or 
unfairly, these now diseredited textbooks are referred to as the UNO textbooks. 

When the Islamic State of Afghanistan was established in 1992, the Ministry of 
Education declared the EGA the officially authorized center for the production of 
textbooks 15'astd oti a feaftitrft«*«^6 aittrlcultiffi, itteliiditi§- r%vii«€: edit ion*' to 
prepared by the Education Project for Afghanistan (EPA), the siiOi»feSor to UNO 
after US funding was withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, the education sector was in the doldrums, despite the fact that the 
assistance community holds education as a high priority reasoning that recon- 
struction must depend on an educated citizenry. UNHCR fit a smattering of Afghan fit 
int'l NGOs have supported a great number of schools for refugees fit in certain 
provinces in Afghanistan; a few developed their own textbooks... But coordination 
was minimal & many NGOs, including UNO, had lost all or much of their funding. 
The education sub-committee of AGBAR was moribund. 

Spurred on finally by the European Union's insistence on an "education strategy," 
hectic activities began in mid-1994. This brought to a head a situation which 
epitomizes the obstacles that lie ahead for gov't— NGO relations in all sectors. 
AGBAR' s education sub-committee was reactivated fit in June a donor committee 
devised a framework which formed the basis for the December publication of a 
Combined Work Plan for Educational Rehabilitation in Afghanistan for 1995 . This 
document was formutiated by 19 int'l fit Afghan NGOs fit UNICEF. 

However - UNICEF had galvanized Kabul into action in October by informing the 
Nlngra:har authorities that JM%WF would not support schools for the IDPs in 
Jalalabad unless lliEaediate measures were taken to purge the UNO textbooks of 
lessQits on "weapti©, fit killing." Meeting with AC BAR in November, the Advisor 
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to the Ministry of Education insisted on the Ministry's right to regulate matters 
in the provinces, that UNICEF had no right to interfere, that apples had been 
substituted for kalishnikovs , that only UNO/ECA/EPA textbooks were officially 
sanctioned, that no other textbooks could legally be distributed, that action 
would be taken against any organization distributing unauthorized textbooks - 
and - announced that the gov't needed 5 million textbooks printed within 45 
days. "It is up to you," he informed the assembled NGOs, "to arrange this." 
When, after over two hours of discussion, no "arrangements" were forthcoming, 
the Advisor rather ominously declared: "If you do not resolve this matter now, 
my gov't will lodge a complaint with your gov'ts." (i.e., Sweden, Germany, 
Belgium, etc.) 

For some time now I have been cautioning my NGO friends that the golden era when 

they were free to decide where, with whom, & how they would work in Afghanistan 

would soon come to an end. Historically, Afghan gov'ts have shown a marked 

proclivity to exercise authoritarian central control. Any central gov't that 

now evolves certainly has the right to be informed about who is doing what, where, 

& to set guidelines. And it will be up to the NGO community as a group to work 

out the complimentary mechanisms which will enable then to fulfill common objectives. 

To realize cooperative, effective, harmonious working relationships between NGOs 

& gov't, in any sector, will take lots of good faith - and time - and cooperation - 

and patience - and understanding - on all sides. 

This initial confrontation in the education sector^ rirovides a fine example. The 
two sides really do not understand one another. The gov't has no concept of NGO 
restraints. The NGOs are loath to surrender their independence. Fundless EGA/EPA 
in its desperation to survive clings to its privileged partnership with the Kabul 
gov't. Underlying it all lies the questionable competency of the Kabul gov't. 
After 5 months of meetings numbers of positive compromises have been made - 
but children will have a long wait before they receive their new textbooks with 
messages of peace instead of war. 



DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

The Interaction between State & Tribe in 19th Centnry Afghanistan; The Reign o f 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan (1826-186 3) by Christine Noelle for a Ph.D in Near Eastern 
Studies, Univ. of California, Berkeley. 

This study investigates the political history of 19th century Afghanistan on the 
basis of works by Afghan historians & hitherto largely unpublished British documents. 
Apart from establishing a chronological framework for the period prior to 1863, it 
explores the internal circumstances within the country at the time of the 1st 
Muhammadzai ruler. Amir Dost Muh'd Khan, both from the perspectives of the center & 
*' the periphery. The final chapter is devoted to a discussion of the structure & scope 

of the Amir's gov't. 

My analysis depicts the strategies Dost Muh'd Khan resorted to in order to gain 
royal authority & to defend it against the competing interests of his relatives & 
the former state-supporting elite. In the context of the Amir's extension of power 
into Lesser Turkestan, I discuss the origins of the Uzbek leadership & assess how it 
was affected by the imposition of the Muhammadzai administration. The chapter 
concerning the political position of the Pashtun tribes traces some of the 
ecological, economic & historical factors shaping a variety of tribal settings. 
The prevalent patterns of organization allow the conclusion that the degree of 
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hierarchization within a tribe was directly linked to the intensity of its contact 
with the state. The groups located at a distance from the seats of gov't 
displayed a dispersion of power approximating the ideal type of segmentary 
lineage organization as elaborated by Gellner. The tribes controlling the 
major trade routes, on the other hand, were represented by an entrenched leader- 
ship which was shaped by the Mughal/Saf awid & Sadozai court patronage. Given 
their traditional linkage to the court, the powerful Durrani & Ghilzai khans 
were less interested in evading gov't interference than using it to maintain 
hereditary privileges. While Dost Muh'd Khan attempted to alter the decentralized 
system of gov't instituted by the Sadozais, he was unable to undermine the position 
of the tribal khans . His administration was beset by a constant lack of revenues 
& manpower, & the need to strike a balance between control & conciliation became 
a more precarious undertaking than during the Sadozai era. 



AFGHAN CRAFTSMEN. THE CULTURES OF 
THREE ITINERANT COMMUNITIES by Asta 
Olesen* London, Thames & Hudson, 

1994. 328 pp. , illus. 

AFGHAN NOMADS IN TRANSITION. A 
CENTURY OF CHANGE AMONG THE ZALA 
KHAN KHEL by Gorm Pedersen. 
London, Thames & Hudson, 1994. 
266 pp . , illus . 

CEREDAF,16 Passage de la Main d'Or, 
75011 Paris, has issued a 50-page 
paper LES DOURRANIS AUX 18e ET 
19e SIECLES by Ludwig W. Adamec. 
45 Ff. 

Also in French, LE DZADRANI. UN 
PARLER PASHTO DU PAKTYA by Daniel 
Septfonds, Peeters, Paris, 1994. 
395 pp. 

OUT OF AFGHANISTAN. THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE SOVIET WITHDRAWAL by Diego 
Cordovez and Selig Harrison. NY, 
Oxford University Press, 19.95. 450 
pp., $35. ISBN 0-19-506294-9. 

THE RESURGENCE OF CENTRAL ASIA: 
ISLAM OR NATIONALISM? by Ahmed 
Rashid. London, Zed Books, 1994 
276 pp. 

"Children of the Jihad" by Mary Anne 
Weaver in THE NEW YORKER, June 12, 
pp. 40-47, 

ISLAM & POLITICS IN AFGHANISTAN by 
Asta Olesen, Surrey, Curzon Press, 

1995. 351 pp +maps & photos. 



The Monthly Bulletin from the Afghan 
Resource & Information Centre in Peshawar 
lists all the publications that come to 
them. Some of the newer Afghan publi- 
cations are as follows: 

Fatha , Jamiat-e-Islami Afghanistan, Peshawar. 
The 6/95 issue was #9. 8pp. 

Wahdat Islami , Hezb-i-Wahdat Islami Af- 
ghanistan, Peshawar. 1st year. The June 
issue was #33. 4 pp. 

Afghanistan , Afghan Information Centre, 
Peshawar. 1st year. The March issue 
was #4. 71 pp. 

Arman , Independent publication, Kabul. 
1st year. March issue was #9. 6 pp. 

Imrooz Ma , Hezb-i-Wahdat Islami Af- 
ghanistan, Peshawar. 1st year. March 
issue was #2. 16 pp. 

Kabul, weekly, 2nd year. February issue 
was //28. 8 pp. 

Omran, Islamic Assn of Afghan Architects 
& Engineers, Peshawar. March issue was //3. 

Paygham , Afghanistan Islamic Cultural 
Center, Jalalabad, The August 1994 issue 
was #18. 10 pp. 

Purmakhtaq Quarterly , Afghan Development 
Assn., Peshawar. Vol. 4 issued in 1994. 

Rangeen Kaman , monthly issued by the Kabul 
English Language Center, Peshawar, #6 
issued 2/94. The Treasure , an educational 
monthly from the Center. Vol 2, #20 dated 
2/95. 32 & 12 pp. respectively. 
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THE FRAGMENTATION OF AFGHANISTAN: STATE FORMATION & COLLAPSE IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM, Barnett R. Rubin, gew Haven & London, Yale University Presst^ 1995. 
378 pp., glossary. 

At a time when Afghanistan's very existence as a state is coming into question 
and there are at least four distinct, if not totally antagonistic, centers of 
power in the country, Barnett Rubin's book is a timely tool for those who want 
to make sense of the situation. This book, which without doubt will become a 
guide for those involved in Afghan affairs, is based on the author's vast first- 
hand knowledge of the situation in Afghanistan after the Soviet invasion in 1979, 
as well as his theoretical background in political science. 

The book is divided into three parts: "The Old Regime," "The PDPA in Power," 
and "The Islamic Resistance." A thorough examination and analysis has been 
offered of the Afghan state, society and politics, based on the author's 
rentier state model. 

The creation of the modern Afghan state has been widely attributed to Amir 'Abd 
al Rahman Khan (r. 1880-1901). Agreeing with this idea, Rubin adds that "Af- 
ghanistan formally entered the state system under British suzerainty, as a buffer 
against Russia" (p. 19). What is new, or at least is emphasized by Rubin with 
force, is the nature of the state created by 'Abd al-Rahman Khan "under British 
suzerainty." With many facts and figures he establishes that the Afghan govern- 
ments, from Amir 'Abd al-Rahman Khan to Piresident Najlb (1987-1992), were 
basically distributive, or in his words, "rentier," in nature. Rubin states 
that the bulk of the country's income was generated from foreign aid rather than 
local production of capital. He points out that from the 1950s to the late 
1970s more than 40% of the Afghan state expenditures came from "revenue accruing 
directly from abroad" (p. 65). 

The pre- 'Abd al-Rahman Khan Afghanistan was more like a feudal confederacy with 
the feudal heads of each region having an allegience, albeit shaky at times, to 
Kabul. The capital, owing its survival to various feudal sard3rs or khans, 
never tried to ask for more that a modest tax in return for protection and 
legitimacy given to the local chiefs. As to why Amir 'Abd al-Rahman Khan was 
able to take on the task of centralizing the state and imposing direct taxation 
(with force if needed), Rubin presents two reasons: firstly, the Amir did not 
feel any. foreign threat and, secondly, he was not in need of feudal chiefs for 
finances as he received protection and funds from the British (pp. 48-52). This 
dependency on foreign aid thus became a model for the subsequent governments' 
modus operandi , and the centralization of the state has since been made possible 
by foreign cash-flow. Foreign aid, in turn, has caused the flow of ideas 
and ideologies such as Communism and Islamism, which are foreign in nature, into 
Afghanistan; "the old regime in Afghanistan never developed a coherent ideology" 
(p. 84). 

In the second and third parts of the book, Rubin examines the events following 
the People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan's April 1978 coup d'etat that 
toppled Pres. Daoud and the Islamic resistance that ended the PDPA's rule. In 
these very useful sections the author refers to the changes that have occurred 
in the leadership structures and power politics in Afghanistan since 1880 with 
the rise and fall of various social segments and how the Communists and Islamists 
rose to prominence while the old elite simply became marginalized and lost its 
popular support. He used his rentier state model to portray the old Afghan 
elite as a"rentier stratum dependent on state patronage" (p. 184). The sub- 
sections on various parties and regions, along with the attached biographical 
list of political actors in Afghanistan (1973-1994) , and the table of financing 
of government expenditures from 1952-1988 are most useful for quick reference. 
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For the various international organizations and Afghan groups that are trying to 
reestablish a central government and a sense of unity for Afghanistan, a close 
reading of THE FRAGMENTATION OF AFGHANISTAN is essential, for the book provides 
an in-depth examination and analysis of the existing problems and their origins. 
For all others, Rubin has uncovered the nature of the Afghan state without 
contempt, but rather ~xth genuine respect for its people. 

If a second edition of this book comes out, some sources in the historical 
background could be checked and certain transliteration inconsistencies corrected 
These, however, do not change the essential corpus of Rubin's work. The FRAG- 
MENTATION OF AFGHANISTAN belongs in the library of anyone interested in the 
affairs of Afghanistan. 

Amin H. Tarzl 
New York City 




LETTER FROM KABUL 



May, 1995 



Rush hour In Kabul can slow -^ven the most intrepid Kabul cabbie 
to a crawl. By the time most Kabul tea houses are serving their 
second shift, office workers, store owners, students and others 
are arriving in droves by foot, bus and car to their jobs and schools. The early 
morning commute conveys a sense of normalcy, making Kabul seem like any other 
city m the world, despite the many years of strife it has endured. Unlike 
other cities though, there seems to be a quiet optimism that fills the air, as 
though there is a tacit determination by the collective populace to set aside 
their differences and get on with the task of reconstruction. 

The signs of that renewal can be seen everywhere, from the repair of buildings 
and the sight of new residential dwellings, to the reopening of stores and the 
teeming traffic on the streets. Many Kabulls have returned from abroad recently 
and, although exact figures are unavailable, long time Kabul residents say that 
the population has risen quickly. Sikh businessmen, longtime fixtures of the 
Kabul bazaars who had left during the heavy fighting, are returning in big numbers, 
due m large part to a feeling of security and opportunity they now find in Kabul. 
The money exchange market is a virtual sea of traders dealing in currencies from 
all over the world and with the ability to stay in touch with all the global 
markets. When asked about the current situation in Afghanistan, many of the 
traders shared a feeling of confidence about the present as well as optimism 
about the future. Much of the positive attitude in Kabul is due to the sense 
of security that is now felt in the city. As government militia keep watch 
and traffic policemen monitor the street congestion, there is a sense of pre- 
vailing calm which helps maintain the confidence of Kabulls. 

Many up-market specialty shops carrying antique items and foreign goods have 
reopened and competition is keen. The managers of the line of kabob shops in 
Shahr-i-Naw call out to prospective customers while fanning their skewers of 
kabobs and Indian music plays Inside. Tea houses in the nearby park do a steady 
business as customers loll under trees on carnefs anH i-elax with friends. There 
is usually a volley ball game under way by late afternoon and the body building 
and martial arts clubs across the road are nacked with sweaty enthusiasts. Roving 
photographers ply their trade, some posing their customers in front of hand painted 
Idyllic landscapes. The sight of wedding parties whizzing by in flower-bedecked 
sedans is a reminder that even in seemingly difficult environments, life does eo 
on. ° 



Aziz Rahman 
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Afglianistaii: the land of 

mi 



BY MUIUMMAD ZAIIID 

PESHAWAR — War always 
brings death and deslruclion and 
loaves widows and orphans. Tlie 
unoiiding hostilitios In 
Afghanistan Iravo devastated ev- 
orylhitiii, caiissincj clinos, anar- 
chy, killings and pillnge reigning 
suf)rerTie. Duo to factional wars, 
no one can claini to l>o ruling the 
wiiole country. Small fiofdorns 
'across this land-locked country 
controlled by different groups 
have left it with no central author- 
ity to manage its administrative 
and fiscal policies. 

In fact today's Afghanistan is 
the only country in the woild 
which has no system of generat- 
ing revenue for the state. Mo 
doubt it has groat mineral poten- 
tial but continued political insla- 
bilily and war have kept these de- 
posits uncxploiled. TfiG slate of 
country's ecxjuomy has teen criti- 
cal ovoi since Soviet invasion, but 
subso(]uoiU developments, esp3-' 
cially ull^jr^tho fall o! Kabul to lim- 
jahideen m April, 1992, it has vi- 
tuaily colla[)sod. Though the 
a)untry never had a stiong indus- 
trial base, cxccjrt for o fcw fiTdtts- 
tiial \inils near Pul-l-Chaikhi in 
Kabul producing small quantities 
c( selected consumer goods, but 
v/iiii the outi.neak of civil,. war 
those trx) v/cie deslroyeci. 

Tiaditionally l)ciiig an agricul- 
tuie cx)unliy, Alghanistan used to 
export agricuRuial pioducts, in- 
cluding flush and dty fiuits, to the 
neighlx)uring countries. However. 
aft(!r tJio Soviet invasion, and the 
ensuing war uprooted millions of 
Afghans wlto' look refuge in 
neighbouring countries, giving a 
deadly blow to its exports. 
Infested with Ion to '30 ttiillion 
landmines, the country never saw 
icvivai and loliabilitatioii of its 
battered economy as the death 
liaps (landmines) In ngrlculluro 

lands scared away farmers, bring- 
ing Uie agricultural activity t^. 
most a naught. 

TixJay the iKjwcrfu! wailoi 
dilfoieiil jjowcr pockets are i 
Icssly printing the national 
roncy, nfghani, at their own 
tics. Similaily, some of Lliei 
beiiK| regularly sup[)liod 
bags full of afghart by 1^1 
India oiKi Uzbekistan. Pros 
!3urhonuddin habl)onl one 
lieutenant, commander Al 
Shah Masud. reportedly reo 
Aighanis worth S 25 million 
f^ussia. Uzt^ekistaii loo is re 
, odly domn iho somo for Cl- 
' Abdur fiashid Doslam who 
trol northern Afghanistan, \ 
another Afghan leader VAa: 
stowed with billions of algl 
by Moscow ' for fioemg 
iUissian PoWs. ' 

"Afghanistan today has a 



lonaires 

etary system which existe(i before 
the introduction of central banks 
in the wqfld", said a lecturer at 
the dopnriment of oconornic, 
University of Peshawar. Printing of 
currency In aisence of a central; 
regularatory system, in his opin- 
ion, led the countiy to hyper in- 
flation, resulting in unpreccdent- 
.ed-.piice-.hik« which virtually 
crippled the country's nroiietry 
SY^M.cm. 

The algiianl technically does 
not qualify the four basic func- 
tions of a currency, he says, and 
adds; ■ .No currency In the world is 
so unstable and iwonk as is '■ 
afghani". • •'• •>;■> 

The f'Tonlier interpolis, 
Peshawar, has become the centre 
of a burgeoning business of 
afghani. It is here that billions of 
atghanis change hands daily, em- 
ploying hundreds of refugees and 
Pakistanis in the business at city's 
different' money inarkets like, 
Chowk Yadgar, Board, Torkharfi' 
and Noslr Bagh. Somo refugoo 
money changers have also opened 
their outlets in various refugee 
camps of the NWFP. 

in Kabul, the famotii? money 
market, Saral Shahzada, has total- 
ly been destroyed during the war. 
tlte 'IRaH^Wi .government has, 
however, recently established a 

now such market* at Karl-i- 
Parwan. ^ 

Wiicn Kabul fell to mujahidocn, 
those (Jrcamlng of tx^coming mil- 
lionaires overnight invested mil- 
, lions of rupees in the Afglian cur- 
rency business. Hut llioir dreams 
shall(;rcd when the muiahidocn 
failed to form a stable government 
in f(Qb#. -Since then, afghani Ivas 
been registering a continuous 
sluini) in the money markets lx)th 
inside and outside Afghanistan. 

In 1991, when Dr. Najibullah 
was 111 power, 95,000 afghanis 



were equal to SIOO. But tcxiay, the 
exchange rate is lOO.OOQ afghani 
for S25. Certain currency barons 
in Kabul, Jalalabad and Peshawar, 
reports say, hold the reniole 
trol of affeeting decrease, or in- 
crease in tlie rate of afghani. 

•Though Rabbani government 
blames Pakistarf--fc5r #j#^5ontinued 
slump of its currency value, ' 
ewnomists and Afghan watchers 
believe that Islamabad cannot be 
blamed for thd^ituation. ,'^How 
can a tnirrenh^ BetJcitn% stable 
when there is no central regulato- 
ry authority and is being piintcd 
by the warior(}s.at thblr MW with- 
out taking into account the rcpor- 
aissions such uncontrolled mono- 
tary expansion has on \U; value", 
they argue, while poijitipg at in- 
flation u^^ftllyHthfMifre'd'by such 
actions. Those arguments are 
subsLmtiated by the fad that duo 
to sky rocketing inflation, 'evon 
' money changers do not accept . 
afsghaniis of denominations of five, 
ten and 50 in any deal. They pre- 
fer currency notes of 100, 500, 
lOOCSOOO and 10,000 denomina- 
tion in their day-to-day transac- 
tions. ■ 

■ Since the afghani note of the 
denomination of 10,000 has been 
introduced by tlie Rabbani gov- 
ernment, tliereforo it is not in cir- 
ailalion in the areas controlled by 
the opposition. Even somotlino 
the hokier of such currency can 
invite the wrath of opposition if 
transacted m their areas. 

Though political developments 
cauB<S fluctuation in currency 
markets but a segment of 
Afghans, differing on this court, 

says IlliSf noUiing mW v/iih the 
political developments. "In fact 
liiore arc certain tycoons oi the 
cuiioiicy markets wiio at their 
will adjust afghani ri',Minsl other 
currencies. They are the 'bulls' 



and 'beais' of the Sarafa markets 
dealing in afghanis". said a 
refugee, However, his view 
proved wrong when the afghani 
' reacted (as in the past) to the lat- 
est peace effort initiated by Saidar 
Wall, soii-|][^-inw of former King 
Zahir Shall, as afghani registered 
an increase of alwut Rs. 155 fiom 
Rs. 700 to 100,000 afghanis !o Rs. 
865 per 100,000 flffsfrlian is. Asked 
VJhnt caused tho increase in v.ilue 
of afghani against other cuircn- 
cies, another refugee in currency 
business said it was duo to the re- 
' pcttfhflt poaco would bo return- 
ing to Afghanistan as the son-in- 
law of Zahir Shah was due in 
Pe*^VS¥o}^«RwfBfl{^t»sSirt his 
jicace efforts. Tho report aliout 
f-kudar Wall's arrival in Peshawai 
liod teen pulilished two days ear- 
lier, but the 'bulls' and 'bears' re- 
ceived the information a bit late 
and hnnr.o iiiciense in the rale of 
alghani to a liit late. 

There have been reports that 
counterfeit afghanis are al;;o in 
circulation. However, a cuinjiicy 
dealer at Chowk Ya'.!'jar, the city's 
rnain currency ip.c-jiket,. dovs. I'.ot 
' Wf^tr' w itfi tM Tf f ;of Tififrf h% iHfr 
thai Ihe cost of ))[int!ng afghani is 
more tlian its value, Ihcreloio no 
one can afford printing of fake 
currency notes. Only Russia, India 
'"rlllffUzliekislan can afford such a 
business to achieve their i^oiilical 
objectives m Alyhanistan, says 
the dealer. ' ' • 

It will not te wrong to say llint 
today "m Afghamstan every one 
is a billionaire". In Chowk Yailg;u. 
.Afghan refugees can te seen car 
'rying b.agsfull of afghanis lo Uadi; 
thorn for low hundicd ruix)os. Tho 
Afghan situation reminds one ol 
the "groat doinession" of lOHOs 
Vvihcn a poison used to carry cur- 
rency in suit case lo buy a mali.:h 
Ixix. Today Afgliaiii;;lan is idacii 
cally iKissing through the great 
depression of 1990s, say one 
economists. 

FRONTIER POST 7/15 
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Advantage USA? 



A he US administration 
has Uken a new 
initiative in 
Afghanistan, a country 
which is at war with 
itself for the past 15 years. In a 
dramatic move, the US 
Ambassador to Pakistan John C 

Monjo travelled to Jalalabad and 
then to Kabul to resolve the 
Afghan conflict as early as 
possible. Reflecting the heightened 
US interests in Afghanistan, John 
Monjo organised a special trip to 
the country, holding talks with key 
Afghan leaders, including Hezb-e- 
Islami Chief Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, President Professor 
Burhanuddin Rabbani and his de 
facto Defence Minister Ahmad 
Shah Masood. Ironically, in 
Afghanistan, which has been 
abandoned by the West after the 
collapse of the USSR, America is 
still trying for access to solve the 
turmoil in a way that suits it. first 
through the UN, and now, on its 
own since Mehmoud Myster>''s 
mission failed to leave any impact 
on vociferous warlords ot 
Afghanistan. While ordinary 
Afghans believe that the visit of 
Monjo will accelerate the peace 
process, the political experts 
anticipate another bout of bloody 
war in the strifetom country in the 
wake of renewed interests of 
certain countries. 

Ambassador Monjo, as part of 
his diplomatic initiative, chose to 
meet Gulbuddin Hekmatyar in 
Jalalabad first, followed by a visit 
to Kabul for holding talks with 
President Rabbani and his allies. 
Apparently, the two meetings are 
considered insignificant but 
Monjo's decision to see 
Hekmatyar first reflects a total 
disrespect for the Rabbani 
government, perhaps, because of 
its suspected illegitimacy in the US 
circles as Rabbani still holds the 
office despite completing its 
stipulated two-year term. In a 
tribal society like Afghanistan, it 
was a great embarrassment for 
President Rabbani when the US 
dignitary preferred meeting his 
staunch rival, Hekmaytar, first to 



discuss the Afghan and other 
regional issues. 

Monjo's visit to Jalalabad is 
also considered as a U-turn in the 
US policy towards Hek'^rAtyar. 
This change of heart on the part of 
Americans for a man like 
Hekmatyar, who always took pride 
in boasting around about his 
refusal to an invitation of meeting 
from the former US President 
Reagan, itself is a major 
development on the Afghan 
political horizon. . 

The US ambassador, however, 
refused to talk to Peshawar-based 
journalists after his meeting with 
Hekmatyar. However, Hekmatyar, 
while talking to newsmen, said 
that negotiations were not a 
solution to the Afghan imbroglio. 
He further added the problem 
could be resolved militarily. 

Hekmatyar said that during -the 
meeting, which lasted for over 90 
minutes, the American ambassador 
was also apprised about the ever- 
increasing interference of Russia, 
India and Iran in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan. Monjo, 
said Hekmatyar, was also informed 
about the military and fmancial 
backing of the Rabbam 
government by these countries. 
Hekmatyar told the press that first 
thing that Monjo said was, **What 
can we do for the restoration of 
peace in the war-ravaged 
Afghanistan?" 

Last week, Monjo, along with 
three other American diplomats, 

flew to Kabul and held meetings 
with top Afghan government 
officials, including President 
Rabbani, Ahmad Shah Masood, 
Foreign Minister NijibuUah Lafrey 
and Younas .Qaoomi. While many 
say that Americans want to 
reactivate UN peace move in 
Afghanistan, emerging realities 
point otherwise. It is apprehended 
that Monjo's visit had been 
necessitated in the wake of 
Moscow's growing involvement in 
the Afghan affairs. Monjo's visit 
to Kabul was a clear warning to 
Moscow that the US has not yet 
relinquished its vital interests in 
the area, where it still has 



economic, political and strategic 
concerns. 

Very little is known about 
Monjo's talks with the Rabbani 
admioistratipn but it is said that 
Monjo was more interested in the 

military development in the 
wartom country and the meeting 
with Masood was a mere political 
briefing. 

It seems, the Americans felt the 
urge to reassert their weight in the 
region because of dangerous 
liaisons between the Rabbam 
government and Iran. There are 
reports that Iran is providing 
military assistance to the Governor 
of Herat Ismael Khan for crushing 
the Taliban. Washington cannot 
afford Iran's role in the Afghan 
affairs and hence determined to 
outmanoeuvre any such move by 
Iran 

The Kabul government, which 
is gradually extending its authority 
with the alleged help of Russia, 
India and Iran, is staunchly 
opposing Washington for it 
believes that US did not handle the 
situation amicably, leaving the 
country in doldrums. **We are not 
a terrorist state but the Americans 
are dubbing us so because we are 
not serving their interests," says 
an official in the Afghan foreign 
ministry. 

** We will not bow to the US 
dictates. Being a sovereign 
country, we are free to establish 
relations with any-xcamtry we 

like," says the official. The 
Americans are also aware of the 
Rabbani government's relations 
with Russia, India and Iran. The 
extent of the good relations of 
Rabbani government with these 
countries could be judged from the 
fact that Kabul relied upon 
Moscow to persuade General 
Rashid Dostam, who is controlling 
northern Afghanistan, to join the 
Rabbani administration. Even 
series of talks behveen the 
representatives of Rabbani and 
Dostam were held in Moscow and 
Tashkent but ended inconclusive. 
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Similarly, Rabbani government, 
which has given shelter to Tajik 
rebel leaders, arranged talks 
between delegates of CIS and Tajik 
oppcmttida Id^dtofS in Kabul 
recently to put an end to the 
insurgency at the Tajik- Afghan . . 
border. During the past one 
month, two delegations visited , 
Kabul which %i^^i^s of the 
greater importance which Moscpw 
still gives to Afghanistan. 

Rabbani government is also 
apparently inclined towards 
Moscci^tifd IxMrnsTrnf^m^i^e 
Rabbani government Islamic, 
Ashraf, who claims himself to be a 
director in the Afghan foreign 
ministry, says, '*West is opposing 
us because ours is an Islamic 
govermnent. The NATO countries 
have recently allocated a special 
fund worth $12 billion to smash all 
the Islamic movements in North 
Africa, Mic^ &^ smiMm. 

While accusing Pakistan of 
serving Western interests, at the 
same time, Ashraf says that 
Afghanistan is a sovereign country 
and it is our right whether we ««i 
to establish relations^wift lifwl'^* 
India. How can we forget India 
which has built a 1000-bed 
hospital in Kabul. "We fought a 
14-year long war against the 
Russians, but once they were 
defeated, the Americans 
abandoned Afghanistan. How can 
we trust them again?" Says 
Ashraf. But, on the other hand, he 
is critical of Pakistan, whi^ steMl^ 
with Afghans throughout the war 
against the former Soviet Union. 
"We know Naseeruilah Babar is 
the father of the Taliban. He 
should better take eaf & of Karachi 
instead of meddling in Afghan 
affairs," he suggests. Ashraf also 
says that Afghans have discovered 
the truth that only Wali Khan is 

the true sympathiser of Afghans. 

So intriguing is the history of 
Afghans that nothing could he said 
for sure. Even the Afghans 
themselves aciaipwled|e that no 
one could judge fiem ever. 

Political analysts say that with 
the latest involvemfait of the 
Americans, the prospects ot 
achieving peace have become 
brighter in the country. However, 
an Afghan reftig^ in Peshawar 
says that the US is least bothered 



about peace in Afghanistan, adding 
fli^ US 1^ stqjped in to make sure 
the etimlxiation of the poppy crop 
and to contain the Iranian 
influence in Afghanistan. The 
Afghans say that once the foreign 
hit^rfereiace is stopped, they would 
be able to resolve all personal 
disputes. But the fact is the 
Afghans invite foreigners to 
interfere in their country's matters. 

For eixample, recently, the 
Nangrashr Shoora has convmed a 
meeting of the Afghan leaders to 
discuss the peace prospects and the 
transfer of government to neutral 
Mdim set-Ufj: But despite the 
passage of one week, the Ai^til 
leaders who gathered in JalaJai^d 
are yet to be brought to a 
negotiating table. 

Elsewhere in Afghanistan, IhenSi 
is no central authority. Every 
warlord has established his own 
fiefdom. Fighting has become 
pastime for everyone in 
Afghanistan. How come peace 
retm ^ m mmtry where^^4iired' 
warriors fight pitched battles 
against each other, changing 
loyalties for money. An Afghan, 
who specialises in the urban 
waif are ftad handles multi-barrel 
.w&^M MmmMstts with ease, says: 
"Last year, the opposition parties 
were paying me 100,000 Afghanis, 
so I was hitting Hotel 
Intercontinental building in Kabul 
from.a hilltop near lh& citf . Now, 
the government is paying me 
130,000 Afghanis, I am firing 
rockets from this hotel on 
opfk^ic^ positi^s on the same 
hill.** 
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Despite the havoc that warlords 
are playing in the country, and 
many similar attempts in the pasf 
to bring peace kk Afptaaitf^^ttr, * 
Monjo's visit has spawned a fresh 
hope for a lasting peace m the 
country. 

MOlfitt'fOST 6/16 
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Portugal's donation to preserve 



K ab ul m us#u m 



SLAiVlABAD, April 17: Dr Bri- 
osa E Gnla. Secret jry of State for 
Caoptrarion of Horriigal Mondav 
"landed ov_er.a chqqucTor S 10.000 
o Martin Barber. UN Coordma- 
ior tor the Hiner£;enc\ Hii- 
nnnitanan FroLjramnie for Al"- 
;hnn:^.tar. . to bupport work bcini; 
'jnded b: :hc United Nations to 
■rotect Afghanistan's cultural 
icritage. sa\ s a UN press release. 

This contribution will no 
towards mcasuTiCs to protect the 



remaining collecriort^r#}« Ka%ul 
Museum which Was seriously 
damaged in .May 1993 and its col'- 
loction partially , looted in the past 



t\>.o \ ears. 

Also present % the ceremonv 
u a5 Pietro Rjnaldi, ambassador of 
ltai\ , representing the Sociev.- for 
the Preservation of Afghanistan's 
Culture Heritage (SPACH) 

The SPACH will be formallv 
launched on Apnl 25 in Islamabad 
when .Vis Nanc\ Dupree, \'ice- 



"Chairperson SPACH. will~uresent 
a slide lecture on the Kabul' .Muse- 
um at the German embassv au- 
ciitoriuin at 6.30 pm, 

Mr Barber. acccDtina the 
cheaue on behalf of the United 
Nations, thanked the sovemment 
ot Portugal for rhis contnbunon 
and hoped that ;t would stimulate 
other friends of Afghanistan to 
take part m the urge^nt efforts to 
save Afghanistan's cultural 
heritage from further loonng and 
destruction. 

THE MUSLIM 4/18 
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4/23 - NYT - Russian helicopters 
rocketed Maymay in Badakhshan, 
near the Tajik border. This was 
the 3rd bombing raid in the past 
10 days. 

From the May AC BAR News Summary ; 
The Afghan Gov't has imposed a 
complete ban on the movement of 
AraW in Kabul. Those without 
propfer papers were arrested; those 
with pasgports were M*i«i4 otit.fsic| 

5/17 - Frontier Post - Taliban & 
Hekmatyar reportedly haWe f dftted 
an alliance im I/b^aif & 'hia'^fe 
agreed to share the administrative 
duties there. However, Taliban 
sources in Peshawar could not con- 
firm this. (See p. 5 .) 

5/18 - ACBAR News Summary - Pir 
Gailani left Islamabad for Mazar-i- 
Sharif to discuss the current situ- 
ation with Dostam. 

5/26 - Muslim World Monitor - Tajik 
President Rakhmonov and opposition 
leaders met for the first time in 
Kabul (see p . 12 ) • 

- Gov't forces made substantial gains 
over Taliban, capturing Dilarani in 
Farah, parts of Wardak & nearly ' 
all of Nimroz. 



f'mta... thff June ACBAR l|aws SuBiiary * 

being indwcted into tthe kf0m^^.%x^y. 
Sohaila, a doctor in charge of Kabul's 
400-bed military hospital, was re- 
cently promoted to General. 

6/1 - ACBAR News Summary - US Amb. to 
Pakistan, John Monjo, flew to Jalala- 
bad to meet with Hekmatyar. 
- News (Pakistan) - Hekmatyar said he 
would tell Monjo that Washington can 
help the '^Afghan people by "playing its 
role to resolve the Afghan imbroglio"- 
its role being to stof fom^ga in- 
f luence , particularly tshgt Russia & 

India. / Hekmatyar maintained that 
xMoscow tried to destroy Afgiianistan 
in the past by sending tanks and ar- 
tilier}' and was now blocidiig a solu- 
tion of thf J^gtto problem by pro- 
viding ni#tey to the beietguered 



Rabbani government. He said the 
currency notes printed in Russia 
were being used by the illegal Rab- 
ba^ regime to sustain itself in 
power. 

Accusing India of interference in 
Afghanistan's affairs, Hekmatyar al- i 
leged that New Delhi was not only | 
providing treatment to I^bteni's po- 1 
litical supporters and injured sol- ' 
diers but was also repairing and 

6/1 - Frontier Post 



maintaining his military aircraft. 

"We fought the Russians in 
Afghanistan^ the past and we are ' 
still fighting them. Only faces have | 
changed with Dr N^jibullah being re- ' 
placed by Rabbani and Generals Asef 
Delawar and Nitbi Azimi making 
room, for Ahmad Shah Masood. 
Moscow, which is aiding and abet- 
ting them, remains our real enemy," 
hetlreisel.' ' - — 



Kf\BUL FOR BETTER TIE"? 
PAKISTAN, lN^\A 




6/2 - FBIS-NES-95-1Q6 - Kabul Radio reports 
that counterfeit 1,000 Af banknotes are 
circulating in Balkh, Jowzjan, Fariab & 
Samangan. The notes are reportedly being 
printed in Uzbekistan which recently imported 
"a banknote printing factory" from England, 
- Frontier Post - In Quetta, Taliban militia 
leaders said they would accept no ceasefire 
"until & unless Rabbani' s un-Islamic & un- 
lawful" gov't resigned. The group adopted 
a 5-point resolution: 

! The ; fiverpoint :res,qlution, condemn Russian and Indian in-.- 
|terme(J the isbteasi government; ^terference in Afghanistan and in- 
'illegal fighting against Muslirh. • vites the ©i#HmerRa- 
brethren justifying a ' jehaci ' tionai forums towards it; and that 

"we extend our human, moial 
land material support to tlie 

imning; 
is 



against it;, wp, emphasised on the 
Afghan p^^e fiftd all influentiM 
personalities tg. s.uppoft their, .-Tslifoan iito^eaeui fs 
struggle against the Kabul gov- government mtk Mil 
ernment;, " demanded ,,. of the 
United Nations to expel represen- 
tatives of the Rabbani govern- 
,ment from the international fo- 
rum; that Afghan people strongly 



against Shariah". 
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16 June 1995 



Hezb-e Eslami Leader Hekmatyar Gives Rare 
Interview 

95LA0231A Jeddah UKAZ in Arabic 30 Apr 95 p 1 1 

[Interview with Hezb-e Eslami leader Golboddin Hek- 
matyar by Khalid Taha in Soroubi; date not given: 
"I Am Lying in Wait for Taleban; I Will Not Reject 
Rabbani" — first two paragraphs are 'UKAZ introduc- 
tion] 

[FBIS Translated Text] I said to him: You are living in 
a "tourist" resort! He answered with a smile: It is a truly 
beautiful area. 

I said this to Engineer Golboddin Hekmatyar, the Hezb- 
e Eslami leader and the most ardent opponent of 
Rabbani's government, when we arrived at his place of 
residence in Soroubi, located two hours from Kabul, the 
capital, and accessible via very rugged mountain trails. 
His residence is located at the foothill of a mountain 
that overlool.'s an area of vast lakes formed by the 
Kabul River as a result of the presence of a dam that 
contains the main electric power plants for the Afghan 
capital. The sight of the house, surrounded by beautiful 
gardens, is breathtaking. What made the scene even 
more magnificent were the heavy rains that drenched 
us completely. We entered a room containing modest 
furniture and prepared for us to conduct the interview. 
Hekmatyar entered the room and welcomed me, saying, 
"I stopped giving press interviews long ago. But when I 
learned that you are from Saudi Arabia, I agreed to give 
this interview." It was then that I uttered my first phrase 
about the tourist resort. I then started the dialogue in 
which Hekmatyar expressed a number of his opinions, 
with some of which we disagree strongly. 

[Taha] How is your country's condition now? 

[Hekmatyar] Regrettably, the war still goes on. We had 
imagined that this war would end with the formation 
of a provisional government, followed by elections. 
Regrettably, the war continues. 

[Taha] So, why has it continued all this time, and what 
prevents it from ending? 

[Hekmatyar] There is foreign intervention by those who 
do not want the establishment of an Islamic government 
in Afghanistan and who consider such a government a 
threat to themselves and to their interests. These are the 
ones who cause the war to continue. 

[Taha] Would you name specific parties to us? 

[Hekmatyar] There is a number of parties. I can say 
that they are the parties that fear the establishment of an 
Islamic state that they view as a danger to themselves. 
They say this explicitly, and they express their fear 
of Islam with monikers such as fundamentalism or 
internationalism. These are the parties that cause all 
ongoing wars in Islamic countries and wars launched 
against Muslims in Europe, Asia, and Africa. So, the 
ongoing war in Afghanistan is not the result of domestic 
issues but of wars against Islam — wars imposed on 
Muslims. 

[Taha] Why do you reject Rabbani*s government? 



[Hekmatyar] It is not so. It is not that we reject 
Rabbani's government. We only want these wars to 
end first. Then, we want the formation of a provisional 
government that comes as a result of understanding 
among all parties concerned. Power should be then 
transferred to this government, whicF^must assume 
control of all of Afghanistan's govemorates, provinces, 
and districts. This government must then leave it to 
the Afghan pecple to choose their future freely. This 
is what we want. I can accept anybody if he is elected 
by the people. I will not reject Rabbani or anybody else 
if he is chosen by the people. If all factions agree to 
Rabbani's government, I too will accept it. To attain 
this, a provisional government must first come into 
existence through understanding. What I mean is that 
all factions must get together, develop an understanding, 
and agree to a provisional government. Authority will 
be then transferred to this government, and elections 
will follow. 

[Taha] I notice that you speak of elections whereas 
leaders of the other factions consider elections a divisive 
pitfall and believe they will not be joined by losers. 

[Hekmatyar] Let me repeat that we want elections; i.e. 
an assembly that represents the Afghan people. Such 
members can be named only through election. 

[Taha] Does this mean that you do not seek to be the 
president of Afghanistan? 

[Hekmatyar] I seek to create an Islamic state. We have 
been engaged in the jihad since we were young men to 
establish an Islamic state here. We don*t want personal 
authority. We want the authority of Islam. 

[Taha] When you were appointed prime minister in Rab- 
bani's government, you withdrew [presumably meaning 
declined]. You did not even enter Kabul, the capital. 
What were the reasons? 

[Hekmatyar] Some people who feared Hezb-e Eslami's 
entry to Kabul and into the government were the reason. 

There were those who said they would not permit Hezb- 
e Eslami's entry to Kabul. The U.S. Pentagon said the 
same thing. I do not know how they managed to prevent 
me from entering Kabul. 

[Taha] They say this. But why did you reft-ain from 
entering the capital? I would like a clarification. 

[Hekmatyar] There was a war, and I insisted on a 
government emanating from an understanding among 
all factions. I did not want to enter that [Rabbani*s] 
government and to be chosen its prime minister. This 
was the situation. I had insisted on this even before 
Najib's [Najibullah's] fall. But they— meaning a number 
of commanders— insisted on Rabbani's government. 
You are perhaps aware that I nominated brother Abdol 
Sabur Farid for prime minister at the beginning because 
I wanted him as prime minister. 

[Taha] A short while ago, you said that the war 
between you is a result of foreign intervention. If this 
is your conviction, then why have you allowed all 
this to happen? Why weren't you able to develop an 
understanding that would spare you the need to shed 
each other's blood? 
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[Hekmatyar] Yes, there is no doubt an understanding 
would have been better. We want this now and we are 
prepared for it. But what has happened is that the pres- 
ence of communists in authority, foreign intervention, 
and the leaders' alliances cause these battles. This war 
has been imposed on the Afghan people and on us. We 
did not want it. As you see now, we have left our posi- 
tions. Yet, the war goes on in Kabul, and shelling con- 
tinues. This is happening even though we have aban- 
doned our trenches around the capital. The war goes on 
in Kabul, Herat, Meydan and other provinces. Kabul's 
people continue to kill each other, homes are still de- 
stroyed, and bloodshed persists. So, we are not the cause 
of this war. What I mean is that even though we have 
retreated from our positions and we have ceased fire, 
the war continues. (At the time. Kabul, the capital, was 
calm and security conditions were completely stable). 

[Taha] You mean that you left your positions around 
Kabul of your own volition and not because you were 
defeated by the government forces? 

[Hekmatyar] Yes, I left my positions of my own 
volition. 

[Taha] What is your position toward the Taleban 
Movement? 

[Hekmatyar] We are now "lying in wait," as they say, 
meaning that we are waiting. We have left the field 
open to them. But, at the right time, we will decide our 

position toward the Taleban and will determine what we 
will do. 

[Taha] But you have declared your support for ihem. 

[Hekmatyar] This is untrue. We have not supported any 
faction. 

[Taha] Well, what is the story of your formation of a 
shura [consultative] council, called Hamahangi and your 
selection of Mojaddedi as its chairman? 

[Hekmatyar] This is a simple and ordinary matter. 

[Taha] Have you gotten Mojaddedi' s approval of the 
nomination? 

[Hekmatyar] He is a member of the coordination shura 
[council]. 

[Taha] There is an accusation to the effect that Hekmat- 
yar is one of those who have contributed effectively to 
transforming the state of Afghanistan into the debris of 
a state with his resistance to Mojaddedi's government 
at the outset and then his resistance to Rabbani, and so 
forth. What is your opinion? 

[Hekmatyar] Where did you hear this accusation? 

[Taha] These accusations are reiterated at more than one 
level. 

[Hekmatyar] In fact, all the media accuse me of this. 
(He said it angrily and trying to cover his anger with a 
smile, and I do not know what kind of smile it was.) 

[Taha] What is more, there are other accusations, includ- 
ing accusations that you sponsor terrorism, participate 
in gun and drug running networks, and contribute ef- 



fectively to training and supervismg a large number of 
terrorists whom you send to various countries to carry 
out terrorist acts. 

[Hekmatyar] (He answers sarcastically, with a smile still 
painted on his face.) Of nine terrorist centers in the 
world, I am in charge of six! This is what-itey say about 
me. So, you have read or heard this in the Western press, 
and you are entitled to ask this question. 

Listen, I am a Muslim. I want an Islamic state: I want 
to restore the Islamic nation's glory; I want freedom for 
the Islamic peoples; I want the Islamic state to be armed; 
and I want the nation to unite. Islam's enemies fear this 
goal, and this is why they make all these accusations 
against me. 

I adhere to Islam; I want to live in its shade; and I 
abide by its principles as a complete entity. The West 
fears this. It likes lackeys, and it uses its propaganda 
to promote them. Those not prepared to be lackeys 
are accused of fundamentalism and terrorism, and the 
West employs its propaganda against them. The Islamic 

nation must unite against this and must understand this 
stance by Islam's enemies. I believe that the future 
belongs to Islam, and I will carry on with the jihad 
to accomplish this objective. 

[Taha] I believe that the objective you seek will be faced 
with strong opposition. 

[Hekmatyar] (He interrupted me to say:) Yes, this 
is normal. The war will continue. He who wants 
freedom must not fear war. One cannot live free without 
accepting these catastrophes. He who is not prepared to 
endure catasu-ophes cannot attain freedom. It is not easy 
for a goal to be accomplished without difficulties. 

[Taha] What are the latest contacts between you and the 
other parties to develop a national detente formula"!^ 

^ [Hekmatyar] Ceaseless contacts are made by all the 
factions, beginning with Rabbani and ending with the 
Taleban and the other factions, with Hezb-e Eslami. 
Contacts are also made by the foreign governments that 
are behind these factions. However, we have decided to 
wait for a while. 

[Taha] What is the size of your forces currently, in terms 
of both numbers and armament capabilities? 

[Hekmatyar] I can say that the Islamic movement in 
Afghanistan was started by the Hezb-e Eslami 26 years 
ago, during King Zahir Shah's administration. We took 
up arms against Dawud's government. Hundreds of 
thousands of Hezb-e Eslami members were jailed and 
tens of thousands of those remained in jail for 10 or 
more years on the charge of membership in the Hezb-e 
Eslami. Those who were martyred in jails and trenches 
exceeded 150,000 in number. Nearly 80 percent of the 
refugees were from the Hezb-e Eslami, according to 
official statistics m Iran and Pakistan. 

(Suddenly, Hekmatyar backtracked to the issue of his 
retreat to Soroubi:) 
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We have now moved our positions from Shersyab to 
Soroubi. How could they view this as a defeat for 
us, considering that we had defended our trenches in 
Shersyab for three years? How could they consider our 
retreat a defeat when there was no battle in the first place 
where we could be defeated? We decided to abandon 
those positions. 

They say that the Taleban defeated us. They did not 
defeat us, and no battle took place between us because 
they wore white turbans and carried the Koran in their 
hands. We did not want the Afghan people to say 
that Hezb-e Eslami fought ulema and religious school 
students. 

[Taha] It is noticed that the Taleban began with a sound 
approach but that they recently started to soil their hands 
with blood and to demand that both the good and the 
evil hand over their weapons or be faced with war. What 
is your opinion of this observation? 

[Hekmatyar] We refuse disarming Afghan citizens. This 
is our principled position. We want weapons to remain 
in the people*s hands. As for heavy weapons, they can 
be handed over to an Islamic government when it is 
formed in Kabul. Even when an Islamic government is 
formed, we do not want to disarm the Afghan people. 

[Taha] Does not this, meaning the people being armed 
and militarized, pose a threat? 

[Hekmatyar] Not at all. We do not believe that there is 
a threat. Rather, we consider it a simple and ordinary 
thing. There, in Washington or in New York, a large 
number of weapons is found in the U.S. people's hands. 
The danger is in failure to establish a strong central 
government in Kabul. Herein lies the danger of the 
presence of arms in the people's hands. 

[Taha] What about the Afghan Arabs? 

[Hekmatyar] I do not know the Afghan Arabs. 

[Taha] Everybody knows that you were the first to 
gather and use them? 

[Hekmatyar] When the jihad ended, they returned to 
their countries. We have welcomed those who have 
stayed in Afghanistan. A large number of Afghan Arabs 
returned to their countries. Why aren't they considered 
a threat there whereas the small number who have 
remained in Afghanistan because they have not been 
able to return to their countries are considered a threat? 

Those who have remained here do not exceed 50 or 60 
in number. Why are they considered a big threat? 

[Taha] Do they continue to be a part of your forces? 

[Hekmatyar] (He avoids an answer by saying:) The truth 
is that the West wants to tell the Islamic states that 
Afghanistan is a threat to them and that the presence 
of a number of Arabs who fled their countries and who 
have stayed here is a source of big danger to them in 
the future. 

[Taha] In Kabul, there has been a yearlong power 
outage. You are accused of being the reason because of 
your control of Soroubi, where the main power plants 
that supply the capital with electricity are found. Is this 
accusation true? 

[Hekmatyar] Hekmatyar has said that if the government 
can convey electricity to the capital, he has no objection. 
As you can notice, electricity is not out here in Soroubi. 



and posts that carry power to the capital have been 
destroyed as a result of the war. 

[Taha] You mean that you are not responsible for the 
outage? 

[Hekmatyar] Not at all. I am not the reason fgr it. The 
war is. 

[Taha] Where does Hekmatyar get aid? 

[Hekmatyar] From God, may He be praised and exakea. 

[Taha] This is a foregone conclusion. But from where 
do you receive your material, moral, and military aid? 

[Hekmatyar] God is enough for us, and we believe in 
this. When we launched this jihad, nobody imagined that 
we would be able to confront those forces: the commu- 
nists, with the Russians behind them. Nobody imagined 
that we would be able to fight. The United States itself 
feared the Russians after they had defeated her in Viet- 
nam. I recall that U.S. Army officers contacted us and 
told us that they were prepared to carry out the final act 
to topple the communist regime, but that they feared 
a Russian invasion, especially since the Russian Army 
had reached the border. What can we do, and how would 
the world react to a Russian invasion, if it occurs? We 
sent delegates to contact a number of countries. 

At the time, the U.S. ambassador to Pakistan said that 
Washington believed that the Russians would not invade 
Afghanistan and that, if they did invade, the Americans 
would suspend the talks they were holding with them 
at the time and would stop the shipment of wheat to 
Russia. This was going to be the U.S. reaction! 

A month later, the invasion took place and Carter's 
administration said that the Americans would not 
tolerate any further Russian advance, meaning that 
Afghanistan's issue had ended and that the Americans 
would not tolerate a Russian advance toward Pakistan 
and the Gulf. This was their position. Nobody imag- 
ined that the Afghans would be able to confront the 
Russians. Four months later, they saw that the Afghans 
were actually able to confront the Russians and to stop 
their occupation of the country. So, what I am saying is 
that we started the jihad with our intrinsic capabilities 
and with reliance on God, may He be praised and 
exalted. 

[Taha] There are rumors that Hezb-e Eslami forces have 
been sent to defend the government forces. 

[Hekmatyar] This has not happened. To date, we have 
not decided to support any party. We need to wait to 
find out what develops. 

[Taha] Till when? 

[Hekmatyar] Be patient and you will find out at the right 
time. 

[Taha] Do you believe that Borhanoddin Rabbani will 
actually transfer power? 

[Hekmatyar] I do not think so. He wants to remain in 
power. 

[Taha] What are your expectations regarding the UN 
mitiaiive and its envoy, Mr. Mestiri? Are you optimistic 
about the possibility of developing a solution? 
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Pakistan's new role irf Afghanistan 



X^LAMABAD-PakisLan's change i 
<r\ K;ut oil inviting Abdul Wali to i 
'Ucu.^jibad is both a sign of the appall- j 
u*< aittfchy in Aighanistan tliai has \ 
V-tG)mc a major economic and polili- | 
coJ^Durden for Islamabad and a reali- ! 
^yiuan that unless the Pashtuns can 
1 ;e in strength, there can be no peace 
brAc leered with the Tajik-dominated 
^cv>'"crninent in Kabul. 

1 "he forces of Pakistan's original 
(t^tegcs in Afghanistan, Gulbadin 
i:iTiatyar, lie in tatters in ajid around 
S- alabad. Hikmatyar and llaji Abdul 
^Pidccr control only 3 .^fovl^clsi,. 
o-/<iund Jalalabad. Tlie Taliban, the 
and hope of some Pakistani Islamic 
pcuriius just a few months ago, have 
ijLcn decisively defeatw|tHil§id6 Beth* 
VCabul and Herat. The Taliban's con- 
"Xivol of 12 provinces has already been 
duccd to 8. Other Pashtun com- 

r>iandcrs have spent the past three 
y ears of the Civil War licking their 
Wounds in Peshawar and Quetta, una- 
i^tle or unwilling to join either group 

and •..lisgusied by the blood-letting in- 
s,ide their country. With the Pashtuns 

divided, demoralised and in disarray, 

i^rcsidcn! Rabbani rules not so much 

hy militai'y clout, 

but by his political 

vsiliness and the 

pov.'cr and leader- 
ship yacuuin that 

exists acros^-;ihc 

country. 

( )liscr\ crMciid lo forpcl that Rabba- 
ni -y-W '. r. (Milv 7 out Al^zhan- 
istan's 31 provinces, whilejiis ally 
Ismael Khan controls another 3 prov- 
inces in tlie West. Outside the central 
Tajik region and the Persian-speaking 
Western fmrt Cif |h6€ountry, few Af- 
ghans are still willing to accept Rab- 
bani as their leader. Tit sfevsMHftut 
does not have the manpower or re- 
sources to enter the Pashtun heartland 
nor the political credibility to woo 
Pashtun ik'Kartords- General Dostum 
runs 6 provinces in the north. The 
Hazara Sliias run only pansof Bamy- 
.. an and Ghazni 

piovinces. 
• Pakistan has lit- 

tle choice but to 
promote lh& Paih- 
tuns but its policy 
have been dealt a severe blow in re- 
cent years. Thus after 16 years of 
refctiing them, the last option to be 
tried out are the royalists. Pakistan's 
invitation lo General Wali came after 
senior Pakistani diplomats met with 
cx-King ZiaHirShalT in R.'on*&. The ex- 
King is said to have made it clear that 



he would not lead a new Pashtun or 
Pashtun-Uzbek alliance against the 
Tajiks. Instead he would send his 
emissary, only if Pakistan would sup- , 
port a broader Afghan peace Settle- 
ment backed by the UN. \ 
Pakistani officials maintain that widi 
Rabbani seeking and receiving a more 
and more support from India, Iran and 
Russia, he feels confident enough at 
the rrioment to spurn both the Pash- 
tuns and Pakistan. Rabbani has reject- 
ed numerous p€ice plans put forward 
by the UN, the QIC and other interloc- 
utors. He refuses to step down accord- 
ing to the terms of the Peshawar Ac- 
cord and refuses to accommodate his 
mai^ Pashtun rivals. Moreover, offi- 
cials maintain, unless the Pushtuns 
can mount both a poUdcal and a mil- 1 
■ itary challenge to Kabul, Rabbani will 

sec no need to lake up General Wall's 
attempts to bring about a round table 
conference. Rabbani has already pro- 
tested at General Wall's arrivll in 
Islamabad and is unlikely to allow him 
lo visit Kabul. 

What is alrcatly emerging is a'ncw 
Pashtun-Uzbek alliance, comprising 
Hikmatyar, the Taliban and General 
Dostum and olTicials claim, that it 
would need to be backed by renewed 
support, both military and political ffem"- 
Pakistan and its potential regional al- 
lies ill tlie continuing game in Afghani- 
stan. All the Pashlun forces are 
militarily defeated, thcirwcaponsslol:k 
;tt^l#etllteif itiiij *ilhOi4 aminuni - 
lion. 

While Hikmatyar has lost most of his 
heavy artillery and armoured vehicles, 
the Taliban have no credible air force 
to sustain their offensives against 
Masud. Although they hold onto 12 
fighter planes and several hclfefiftefi^ 
in Kandahar, the planes are imtftobi- 
lised by the lack of spare parts and 
ammunition. Despite repealed requests 
from the Taliban, Pakistan has refused 
to provide them with these parts and 
the Taliban arc now negotiating with 
Uzbekistan and General Doslum for 
lltempitrt!?. Islanuihnd appears tohtivc 
by«>tt:;ttnT i)aekwai(is over the past 
yeai- not lo luililarily aid any Al'glian 
faction, bul that i)olicy may see subtle 
' ctraffges if prcs.siM e is tobc mounted on 
Kabul. 

The principle support for any such 
policy would come Irom Saudi Arabia 
;'and the US. SaucR Intelligence Chief 
j Pi inceTurki's visit to Kabul laslnionth, 
I in a bid toolfset Iran's growing role in 
' Kabul, appears to have been fruitless. 
: rill- ,S';iiiiliN, \\ liu liMvi- Ih'cii (ii.syu.'sloil 
by the Afghan warlords I'or bieakiug 
their oaths for peace sworn at the Holy 
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Ka'aba two years ago, may well be 

willing to support a last attempt to 

back,lhe Pashtuns to pressurise 

Rabbani. The US interests in Afglw^ii- 

stan has been renewed also because of 

Iran's bac king for Kabul aiKl the grow- 

inganarchy in Afghanistan that has led 

lo the country becoming a hothouse ol 

the exports of drugs, radical terrorism 

and a havM fdr those on the h\^M 
: wanted list in the US. 

There is considerable international 

support for rtiincwetl presstife ort* the 

Rabbani government. The UN nego- 

liator Malimood Mesliri who is due 

back in Islamabad on July 1 .'i, made il -5 

clciir that Rabbani betrayed his peace E 

efforts last lime round. Allhough the J f 

UN works clo.sely with all factions in ^ c 

itshumanitarianefforts, it is unlikely lo ^ 

trust anything Rabbani has lo say on i.= 

the political level. Diplomatic sources ■£ > 
said that any peace fomiula put for- 
ward by the UN and the cx-King will 
have the baef ing of Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Uzbekistan, the US, Hurope, 
the UN and the QIC. All regional 
countries including Pakistan, realise 
thenecd for a continuing major role to 
be played by die UN if an internation- 
ally acceptable and locally favourable 1^ 5 E ^ ^ g 
peace initiative is to emerge. c- = - < 

Western and Pakistani diplomats 
speculate that India. Iran and Russia "I ^ _ ~ — b 
who are liinily backing liie Knhul rc- ^ ^ ^ 

ginic al present can be brought on o ^ 'I ^ 

board a UN-Zahir Shah peuca eitbrt, |) S o 5 
<!nce enough piessiire is imMiiitctl on ' • - — 
Kabul and all Afghans acroc to sit 

logelhcr. That remains the most dilli- 
cult task for the King's cmi-^ftary - 
[lersuading Kabul that he has ctime not 
to further divide the country, bul to 
bring it together and help heal its 
wounils. _ 
I he .•Mgli.ini.slan (|ii;igmiiv fiilei.s n g 
new and highly complex rouncl with ^ 

evci^Mujahideen group i[7ing to strike c c: 
alliances and new regional groupings ^ - ^ c = 
around the country itself It ]< holli a^ 1 "^^.^ 
dangciousbulpotcntially positivclimc-^ ^ " ^'Z= £ 
lor Pakistan. If Ishimabad is to per-^ f'Z-.^^ ^ I "f 
suadc the Pashtuns lo mount a liesh"' ^ — ■- = 

offensiveagainsi Rabbani, moiclilooci- ^ , , , 

shed can be expected. I nsicad ^ ^ "= 5 
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avc lo dcmonsliate '-a — c_ 
that any attempts it may make lo icu- ; § ^ Z 5 ^ 
nile the Pashtuhsr^s tiniy^ a only lo = ^ 5 f" - 
impress upon Rabbani thai he has no p ■£ •= J o S o 



choice but to talk lo ihc rasliiims. 

A two-track policy ol hacking the 
Pashtuns v^hile ai thesame time iiying 
10 iiolli woo ond cajole Rabbani lo llic 
ncgoliating table is the only one lhat __ 
will yield positive rcsulis. Along with ^ S g 5 ^ 
this a major dijilomatic offensive by .E^-B -S"-- "5. J '-^ 
Pakisfan will be needed to coiiviiiec ^-'^ ^'s fr s 
other intemalional players lhat lliis ^"c! 5 ^ S ^ J 
strategy 'is the only one capable of 
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By Joan Reminick 

THE SMALL ROOM, filled with scents of 
garlic and coriander, pulsed to the plain- 
tive sounds of Middle Eastern music as 
the four belly dancers worked them- 
selves into a frenzy. One, whirling with 
abandon, narrowly missed a plate full of kebabs 
on the tray of a passing waitress. Neb^dy 
blinked. Just another Saturday nigiit at the Ah- 
rash restaurant in Huntington. 

Having recently relocated across the street 
from its former digs, the restaurant has changed 
its focus somewhat, adding more Turkestani 
items to an already Afghan-slanted bill of fare. 
It's a large menu, perhaps too large, since not 
everything is available on any given night. 

If you're lucky, they'll have the vegetarian au- 
shak, tender steamed dumplings stuffed' with an 
herbal leek and spinach 
melange, and napped 
with a mellow tomato- 
vegitatbie sauce. Every- 
one at our table liked 
the vegetarian sambo- 
, tia r n o v€ r s t fc#t 
were crisp on the out- 
side and stuffed with a 
mix of potatoes and 
pests, as well as the bou- 
lanee, a fried rectangu- 
lar turnover filled with 
spicy leeks and spinach, 
and finished with yo- 
gurt sauce. Tooshpera, 
little pasta dump!iftfe« 
stuffed with meat, 
could have been served 
at a hotter temperature 
but were nonetheless 
flavorsome. We were 
particularly taken with 
thfe ttidntoo kado, 
dumplings stuffed with 
an intriguingly spiced 
pumpkin filling and 
sauced in shades of 
pink and white (half to- 
mato, half yogurt) 
sauce. 

There are two soups 
on the menu, aush 
and maushama; eitRe* 
is gratis with most en- 
trees. Which is the 
better? Actually, 



AHRASH RESTAURANT 



256 Main St. 

Huntington, Long Island, NY 
351-2149 

WHY: To put some Afghani and Turkestani color 
in your life. 

WHEN: Lunch Tuesday to Sunday, 1 1 :30 a,m. 
to 4 p.m.; dinner Tuesday to Sunday, 4 p.m. to 
10 p.m., Monday 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

HOW MUCH: Appetizers and soup$»:$3-^5 to 
$4.50, entrees $9.95 to $17.95. 

WHiEilrHAiR JIOOESS: Step ^ er^way. 



baklavah risa, shaped 
in a roll. 

By comparison, all 
other desserts pale. 
And by all means, 
have either the thick, 
strong Turkish coffee 
a steaming pot of 
fragrant Turkish tea, 
which takes five min- 
utes to steep at tRfe ta- 
ble. 

The owners of this 
place — hostess Faw- 
zia Mahanpour and 
her husband, Addy, 
the chef — are lovely, 
hard-working people 




Nowsdav ' Audrey (" I lornan 



they're feoth quite delicious, the maushawa a 
perky yet comforting brew of beans and grains, 
the aush a tangy and fine meatball and noodle 
soup. 



Addy and Fawzia Mahanpour put the accent on Afghan and Turkestani cuisine at Ahrash Restaurant, in Huntington. 

who put a good deal of 
■ Sto %Mir %filei'- 
prise. If the staff 
seems a little inexperi- 
-enced and the kitchen 



cutlets, was flavorful but overcooked, as was 
the shish kebab, tn^ritiated CtAes • of lamb that 
I had emphasized I wanted rare. Seafood lagh- 
man, a tomato-sauced affair containing shrimp, 
scallops, swordfish, salmon, flounder and tuna. 



Entrees are served on large oval platters with 
yogurt-dressed salad on one side, which makes 
for an awkward mixing of foods that should be 
sejjarated. We liked the khore^h- 'steb, a- Savory 

chicken and apple stew. Given the menu de- 
scription of the qabuli palow, a rice and lamb* 
pilaf, we had expected much more assertive 
spicing; as it was, the dish came off as just 
good when it had the potential to be distinc- 
tive. Joojeh kebab, marinated grilled chicken 



was bland, while qurm& ch'mken, an exotk 
sounding chicken ragout, was nicely flavored, 
although, again, not as spicy as the menu had 
premised. Eveiyone, however, was happy with 
the ban san jia, neat little eggplant rounds 
topped with dollops of white yogurt sauce, a 
dish as pretty and delicious as it was healthful. 

You must have the wonderful baklavah, fra- 
grant with cardamom 



sometimes runs out of 
things (like Diet Coke 
and decaffeinated cof- 
fee), well, these are 
kinks that can easily 
be worked out. 

Even if you don't 
come for the belly 



and honey. We loved 
both versions offered, 
the traditional rectan- 
gular slice and the 



i 



REST A U R A NTS 



dancing (which, for 
me, gets in the way of dinner conversation), it's 
wqfjLk. a visit to sample the sturdy, soulful fare 
trom-m ^ ««>rld that's underrepre- 

sented in them parts. * 
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6/3 - Frontier Post - Dostam said 
Rabbani & Masood were not sincere in 
finding a peaceful solution. He 
clainiis his pairty & Mujadde4i are 
sincel?61y stftigglittg to find a solution, 
but Masood & Rabbani torpedo the effort 
every time. 

- Ismail Khan reports that his forces 
are in control of Farah & Nimroz. 

6/4 - Frontier Post - Mestiri will 
reactivate UN peace efforts in Af- 
ghanistan: 



The reactivation of the UN 
peace plmtei Afghanistan foHigws 
aii initiative from the UN Security 
Council. The five permanent mem- 
bers of the council along with 
Germany were particularly keen to 
ensure that the plan was not sim- 
ply abandoned after major set- 
backs earlier this year. After talks 
between tRe council preside aad 



the UN secretary Creneral, it was 
announced that Mehmood Mestiii 
would return to the region soon 
with a strengthened team. Mesnri 
who is currently attending a UN 
e^sference on Afghanistan is 
Stockholm said he was expected 
to arrive in Kabul by the end of Lhis 
month. It has been tv;o months 
since UN peace eflorts have col- 



6/5 - FBIS-NES 95-107 - Hekmatf Ar told 
an Arabic newspaper reporter that the 
UN was incapable of solving the Afghan 
problem. He accused Iran of supporting 
"the Indian-Russian alliance which is 
providing aid for Rabbani 's regime to 
serve feMeir common intetiits. He con-, 
firmed continued e#ttt:w^^s; betti^en his 
party & Taleban, saying that Taleban 
wanted Hezb's support but that the two 
had not yet reached a final agreement. 

6/9 - AC BAR News Sugmary - Rabbani 's 
forces & Taliban agreed on a IQ-^day 
ceasefire to hold peace talks, i 

6/12 - FBIS-NES-95-112 - Afghaft Deputy 
Foreign Minister Abdol Rahim Qliafourzai 
accused UN Envoy Mestiri of supporting 
the Taleban. He also said the Afghan 
gov't would welcome good-intentioned 
Russian help to mediate between the 
gov't and Dostam. 

- A delegation from the CIS is currently 
in Kabul. 

6/13 - ACBAR News Summary - Rabbani' s 
forces b#ab€d T^lifeaa ^^Itiens in 
Dilaraffi, brei&iht tfte c^isefire (see 6/9) 

6/19 - FBIS-*'MES^95^117 - An OIC dele- 
gation atrlvid in Kabul to discuss peace 
prospects & ■tmttnBttucM'On & role of 
the OIC. 

— More on the funny money (see 6/2) 
There is a widespread opinion in Kabul that Atghan 

general Rashid Dostam, an Uzbek by nationality who 



controls the country's north inhabited with the Uzbeks, 
has chosen the course for separation firom Afghanistan. 
"One should not out that Tashkent is conniving him 
in this," a top-ranking official from the Afghan Embassy 
to the Russian Federation declared in a Friday [16 June] 
interview with Interfax. 

The official, who preferred to stay anonymous, men- 
tioned as an example "the affair with counterfeit afgha- 
nis" (Afghanistan's monetary unit) which, as the diplo- 
mat asserted, were printed in Uzfbekisfin. 

In his words, "in general, the counterfeit afghanis look 
like teal ones but they differ slightly due to the fact that 
they are IJ-I tnilin^^ luf^ iit^ lti¥# « pg^tive 
silver line on their ri^l hm not on the left side." 

The Interfax interlocutor sees a political element in 
this. "It is quite possibte that this deliberately crude 
falsification is not a technical mistake but kind of 
"separatist" money, the first financial step on the way to 
the separation of Afghanistan's northern regions," the 
diplomat said. 

6/21 - Fr®atiier Post: 



A?GHF\HS FEl> UP 




6/23 - ACBAR News Summary - UN Sec'y 
Gen'l Boutros Ghali directed Mestiri to 
return to Afghanistan as soon as pos- 
sible & resume h^^ ,]peace efforts.^. 

6/30 - LAT - R«®si» troops Mll#i 20 
suspect«d;^ ^d*^ ?t^ff lcte«ir-s mftm to 
enter Tajikistan fro%,,j||^|palstan. 

7/3 - Frontier Post - Ties between Kabul 
& Delhi are stronger since India reopened 
its Kabul Embassy May 3. The Embassy 
issues an average of 200 visas per week 
to Afghans wanting to visit India. Other 
cnbassies open in Kabul are the Indonesian, 



7/5- Frontier Post: 



Iranian & Pakistani, with the 
Chinese, Russian & Turkish 
expected to follow soon. 
1 12> - Frontier Post - Rabbani's 
Gov't denied statements that 
India & Russia are assisting 
the Af ghati Gov ' t . It also 
protested Sardar Wali^s 
presence in Pakistan (see 
pps. 16-20 ) . 



BHUTTO, SARDAR WftU PI^CU5$ ?im 

PR0$P£CT5 IN AP6HAN1STAN_ — ftw! .rf^i 



NO vm FO^l - 




7/3 - The Muslini: 



TAN (news ITEM ^ 




7/15 - The Muslim - The staff 
of the Provincial Commission 
of Afghan;' S^fugeiw haS" befe 
cut again. At its peak, the 
a^^Cf had itfe©wt 11,000 em- 
ploy ee§. About 8kQQP have been 
cut so far with more to come. 

7/16 - Nation (Pakistan) - The 
Mine Clearing IJLipining Agency 
said that there are 20-25 mine 
incidents every day in Afghani- 
stan. In the 1st three 
weeks of April 1,500 in- 
cidents were reported in 
Kabul alone. Afghatis in 
Pakistan have miti^gd; t© 
form the Afghan Campaign 
to Banish Landmines (ACBL) . 
The group plans to be re- 
presented at a September 
conference in Vienna on 
e©Hventional weapons . 



7/5 - FBIS-NES-95-128 - Kabul Radio reported that "our 
compatriots" will be allowed to open foreign currency 
& Afghani accounts in all the banks in the country. 



7/20 - Arab News - Fighting 
broke out in Badghis between 
Dos turn ' i ^ Rabbani ' s 
forces . Fight ing between 
M^fgod^si Dostum's men 
continues in central Bamiyam. 

7/2^i - Riyadh Daily - Rsb*- 
bami app#tet#d' Moti-'-ii ibratitm 
Warsaji as Mayor of Kabul. 
He replaces Abdul Karim 
Aimaq, a Mujadidi supporter. 
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TaJiban-Hekmatyar alliance on the cards 



From Behroz Khan 

PESHAWAR: The expected alliance 
between Taliban and Hezb-i-Islami 
(Hekmatyar) will not only change the 
military but also the political situation 
in the war-shattered Afghanistan as- 
well. 

Sources confided to The News 
that both Pakistan government and 
leaders of reiigio-political parties 
have become active -to- broker an 
agreement between Hekmatyar and 
Taliban to build pressure on Afghan 
President Rabbani to surrender 
power Maulana Fkzlur Rehman, head 
of Jamiat Ulema-i-Islam, and officials 
0f various Paidstani departments, 
s^tfles informed, were holding 
ings with both sides to broker an 
agreement and convince them to 
evolve a joint future strategy for the 
removal of- Ral^barB. The Hezb-i-Is- 
lami delegation, headed by F^22l1 Haq 
Miyahid. corps commander of Jalal- 
abad will leave for Kandahar in a day 
or two to have fbflow up meetings 



^vith the leaders of "Mban. 

The establishment of links be- 
tween Taliban and Hezb, sources said, 
have also annoyed Hekmatyar' s ally 
Shi'ite Hezb-i-Vfehdat, as well as some 
hard core Hezbis like Haji Fcoid to op- 
pose the new development. Taliban 
are held responsible for the assassi- 
imtioh of Abdul AJi Mazari, head of 
Hezb-i-Wahdat, after his capture from 
Kabul last month while fighting. 

Haji F^d, wha-was the official 
spokesman of Hezb-i-lslami in Pe- 
shai^iff ^ recefittl^, scwrces said, has 
conveyed his unwillingness to the 
party and has reportedly contacted 
Jamiat-i-Islami's people as well. The 
sources said, Farid has told Siddique 
Chakari, former information minister 
in Rabbani's cabinet, that it would be 
better for the Hezb people to go with 
Rabbani instead of Tahban. Fkrid 
could not be mmzcted for comments. 

Hekmatyar and Pir Syed Ahmad 
GUlam, chief of National Islamic 
Front of Afghanistan have "Siso held 
lengthy meetmgs in Jalalabad this 



■ week but the details of the parleys are 
yet to be released. Pakistaai%Ambas- 
sador to Kabul, Qazi Hamayyun, 
Saudi Ambassador in Pakistan and Ja- 
maat-i-lslami chief Qazi Hussain 
Ahmed have also visited Jalalabad 
this week to meet Hekmatyar. Qazi 
Hussain, sources said, has conveyed 
Taliban's message to Hekmatyar IM- 
ibah*s d^tgation has recently met Ae 
Jamaat leader in peshawar 

Sources said, Taliban are engaged 
in fierce fighting with the battle-hard- 
ened force of Ismail Khan for "he con- 
trol of strategic Sheen Dand airbase 
and the capture of Herat province. 
They are laying siege to the airbase 
for the last one a half months. Sheen 
Dand, is the main supply source %| 
transporting fuel and «te n^tof 
arsenals to Kabul. 

Ismail Khan, sources said, has 
sent his deputy, Dr. Jaiil Shams, to 
Mazar-i-Sharif - requesting Gen. 
Rasheed Dostum not to side with Tal- 
iban in their onslaught on Herat and 
Fkrah prcH^ces. ^ 



Taliban, 
hands to crush 
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From Rablmullaii Yusufzai 

PESHAWAR: Fighting is spreadiifig 
in different parts of Afghanistan in 
the wake of reports that the Taliban 
;u\d Hezb-i-Islami (Hekmatyar) have 
joined hands against the govcrn- 
n\ent of President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani. 

It was learnt that the Taliban and 
HI jointly attacked Rabbani posi- 
tions from the direction of both 
Logm and Maidan^^hahr Thursday 
and Friday. The fact that the T^iban 
for the first time made military 
gain.s in the faghman area was an 
indicalidn fliat. t!ie brittle-hardimed 
]h:zb Hghters may have reached the 
froiitlLnes. 

Afghan sources said M chief 
Guibaddin Hekmatyar has commit- 
ted at least 2,000 men to fight 
alongside the Taliban in the two 
battle /.ones. Bpth Hezb-i-Islami and 
Talibim are maintaining a studied si- 
lence in this respect. 

hi an interview with.tliis scribe 
in Jalalabad two days ago, Hekmat- 
yar .said his party and the four-party 



aiiiance, yupreme uooraination 
Council of Islamic Revolution t# 
Afghanistan (SCCIKA), were 
ready to join hands with the Taliban 
against the iH&gal Rabbani govern- 
ment. 

"We have no objections towards 
an alliance v/ith tlie Taliban. Tii.e 
Talfesrt had some reservations with 
regard to the presence of Gen 
Rasheed Dostum's Junbush-i-Melli 
Islami in SCCIRA. We hope any hur- 
dle in the formation of our alliance 
would be removed," he explained. 

Beside Maidau-Sliahr-Pagluuan 
liiid Logar-Charasyab sectors, fight- 
in.fJ also taking place in soisth- 
western Afghanistan in Farah and 
Nimruz provinces. Here tlie Taliban 
are pitted against the forces of 
Herat Governor Ismail Khan, who is 
loyal to President Rabbani. The Tal- 
iban had to retreat to Dilarain town 
after some spectacular advances up 
to Zaraiy, capital of Niinruz, and the 
Sheendhand airba.se in Farah. Rein- 
forcements from Kabul and aerial 
support by Jet-fighters subsequently 



enabled Ismail Khan to "push back 
the Talil)an to Dilaram. 

Maulvi Abdul Baqi Turkcstani, 
DoSrtttift's representative in Pak- 
istan, informed that their forces re- 
cently crushed an uprising in 
Saripul province near the border 
with Uzbekistan and . in Sultanat 
area in Fariab province. 

He alleged that Ahmad Shall Ma- 
sood had bought over certain 
commanders and helped thcin to 
stage a rebellion in the Do.«?ti!in-con- 
tj-olit'd .'uca. He c!?'rncd that Ma- 
i<i&i efforts to foment trtjufet® in 
Ban\ian pro\incc through renegade 
Hezb-i-Wahdat leader Ustad Akbari 
were also foiled by forces loyal to 
Karim Khalili, who recently re- 
placed the slain Shi'ite leader Abdul 
Ali Mazari. 

According to Turkestani, fight- 
ing could break out in the Salang 
area north of Kabul following a re- 
cent visit by Masood in which he in- 
spected lus troops and advised 
them to be ready for battle. 
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Turkestiawt Miti Masood and Rab- 
bani were acting on a game-plan 
under which they wanted to dupe 
mifeWby olfering him talks on the 
one hand and preparing for battle 
on the other. 

Hi fnformed that reconciliation 
tilks between the tv/o sides in 
Mosoo'-'.' and Tasiskciii uiidcr Rwo- 
sian auspices failed to achieve a 
breakthrough. 

Meanwhile, it v.-as learnt that 
Ilezb-i-Walulat forces behind Darra- 
i-Pashai were also gearing (or ac- 
tion hi support of the Taliban and 
Hezb-i-Islami. Their target could he 
the ammunition depots of Prof 
Sayyaf's Ittttad-i-lslami, which is 
an ally of Rabbani. Sayyaf's posi- 
tions hi Paghman have come uiuior 
tremendous pressure hi recent days 
ill the wake of the Taliban offensive. 
Both sides have made conflicting 
claims about their battle gains' 
th^t# ind^endcnt^wiurces iil 
Kabul have coufirined some Taliban t 
advances beyond Arghaiidi in the 
last few days. 

The escalation in fighting in 
Afghanistan has come in the aher- * 
math of a fresh peace initiative by 
Saudi intelligence chief Prince 
Turki al-Fai.sml, wtio has held talks 
with Rabbani, Masood, Hekmatyar 
and other Afghan leaders in recent 
days. UN special envoy Mahmoud 
Mestiri, now on vacations in his 
native '!\n^isia, is r;!so piaiining tc; 
return to Islamabad by the end of 



AGENCY COORDINATING BODY FOR AFGHAN REUJl^ 

News SumniiJjry - May i995 



Afghanistan's Governor to the Asian DcvclQpmcnt Bank (ADB), in iiis speech at the c!osii1g*day of 
the three-day annual AJ'JB meeting in Auekiand on 5 May, nppealed forlhc resun:ption of lending 
to his war- torn nation saying tl:nt the v.rn id must not forget the sacrifice and tlie world must not 
forgcl the country. "To say frankly, Afohanistan is a forgotten island in the licart of Asia with no 
one i)aying any attention to the plight and ordeals of its l^M¥0{?le" he added. 

The TJjiilcd Nations received pledges and conti ibutions of around US$6.2 million from a iiunibcr 
of countries for welfare and relief projects in various parts of Afglianisityn. Accordini; to two 
different icports issued by the UN, Canjida is on top of the list, providing financial as.sistancc of 
almost US$1 .6 million. The United Kingdom provided US$1.2 million to the relief agencies working 
under the super.ision of Be UN High Commissioner for Afghan Refugees. Finland provided 
US$li) wiM»tl^ which inekidcd US$0.2 million for mine clearance programme, US5;0.7 milHon for 
the World Food Programme and US$OJ raillion toUNIDCHA. Portugjil contributed $I0,1]()0 lol 
the rehabilitation of Kabul museum. 

According to a UNDCP press i«te^se issuifed In Islatiiabad, the United Nations Drug Control 
Piogrannne has made av,'iilable US$.j million tor the extension of Atghanistan Drug Control and 
Rural Rehabilitation project till the end ttf 1995. 

A weekly updaJe. of "Assistance lor Afghanistan cixmlmd % tbe.Ul^rew»k%t thaf-M^ay bitd 
pledged cMptal of US$1. y million towards, the mine deamfiee pfcfgft^ - 

Pakistan's Fedc;nl government sanctioned funds to total of Pvs.9:l million lo the Afghan 
Connnissioncrare, NV/FP, for the year F)05-Qf> to ccntiiUic its vv..)ik. UNIICR and other donor 
agencies arc also to completely st^>p aid assistance to the Afghan refugees in Pakistan by September 
this year. 



The sacrificial meat distribution for Afghan refugees which started on May4;l,was ended with the 
arrival of the fourth and last chartered flight from S^udi Arabia. In the faw flights 140 rats meat 
was transported form Saudi Arabia with the cooperation of Islamic Development Bank (IDE); it ^as 
distributed amongst 33,459 Afghan refugee families in and around Peshawar. 
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Afghan fund still 
shot of 60.2 raMon 
USdoilirs 

By Rana Mubashir 

ISLAMABAD: 'ilie cmitiihuttefts 
wortli US dollajs 60.2 laillion is sUU 
required beca .'^e the Consolidated 
Appeal (1994-95) on humanitarian 
assistance to Afghanistan could not 
bef^ its requi.ed target. 

A inid-terjii review of the consoli- 
dated inter-a^.;ency appeal reveals that 
the UN' agencies, international com- 
munity, re> ilience of Afghan people 
and the N . lOs have made available 
substantiaJ inputs tlirough short-term 
and small scale humanitarian assis- 
tliiee pn /eets, which have miide the 
mass if rchaWiiatjQrt in die ttffal 



areas to i )egin. 

Hal! of the C million Afghan 
refuge^ / have returned, but still there 
■mm. 3 than 300,000 persons in Uie 
camps Many v1l}ages»ta*s^ b«€n re- 
built, f tea] irrigation system has been 

i made iunctional and fields Irnve been 
replan ted, however, less than 20 per 
^ ( f tlie population of Kabul has, 
acee^ a lo clean water, and half the pop- 

,,ulati( ,n of tlie city is still malnourished. 

A. vigorous two-part approach to 
Afgl lanistan's assistance I* needed. A 
maj jF upgrading of rehabilitation and 
rec )nstmction assistance provided by 
thi international community is essen- 
ti; J, whereas a sustained commitment 
i w the essential humanttarian pro- 
,i jamme described in the Consoli- 
iated Appeal is still required. 
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Afghan Troops Battle 
Dustom in the North 



Opposition attacks on Afghan 
government forces in northern 
Afghanistan and in a strategic 
town southwest of Kabul were re- 
pelled after talks between the gov- 
ernment and a northern warlord 
broke down. 

Forces loyal to northern warlord 
General Abdul Rashid Dustom 
launched a surjMise dawn attack on 
government troops in the Khenjan 
district of Baghlan province on June 
2. Another assault by pro-Dustom 
militiamen occurred later the same 
day at Do-Ab also in the Khenjan 
area. 

Fighting between Rabbani's 
forces and those of Dustom contin- 
ued for anumberof days makii^ the 
Horftem part of Afghanistai irore 
active than itiias beeo m months 
the most violent front of the civil war 
in early June. 

On June 7 Afghan government ■ 
forces shot down one of Dustom' s 
Sukhoi jet fighters and destroyed 
a column of tanks and other 
armoured vehicles during a violent 
battle. Casualties, especially among 
Dustom' s forces, were high in battles 
fought both in Baghlan and the 
neighboring Samangan province. A 
high-ranking Dustom general was 
allegedly killed in Samangan and 
large amounts of weapons were cap- 
tured by the government. After the 
June 7 battle, the government an- 
nounced that it had repelled 
Dustom's forces. 

During the June fighting, the 
government accused Dustom' s 
forces of killing a government com- 
mander, identified only as 
Seifiillah, while in captivity in 
I Samangan. 

Uustom's Jumbish-i-Milli mili- 
tia, made up largely of ethnic Uzbek 
fighters, controls seven northern 
provinces and receives extensive 
military aid from Uzbekistan and 
Russia. The provinces controlled by 
Dustom are strategic since they cover 
most of Afghanistan's northem bor- 
der, including the Salang Pass, the 



retain control of the northem prow- 
inces, and paying three years' salary 
arrears for government employees 
in the regions under his control 

Turkestani however said in the 
Pakistani capital of Islamabad on 
June 1 that£>ustomrejected tfaepack- 
age and said 'Ve have given them 
, . ^ . "P" reference to Rabbani andi 

r„riKr J ' ^hJT'" ^*^<»- He also announced tbar 
Stan to ... Centra^ Asmn ne.ghbois. ^ 

Russian-mediated peace talks rinn /v^.«n/^^i « iTu 
u . * J r> . council, to which Dustom : 

tetw^n Dustom and MghanPresi- fo«:es belong, would now try tofon, 

dent Burhanuddin Rabbani's gov- a b««der alliance to forJLbban 

emmentbrokedownonJunel when tn cr«i H^«r« 

, ^ *u -J to step down. He however adde< 

Dustom accused the President of ^ ^ ^^.^^ 

prepanngfor war under thecoverof^acredibleguaranteeofRabbani'i 
negotiauons. 

The fet official word on the - four-paity alliance includes 
surpnse talks had come on May 15 Dustom'sJumbish-i-MiUi.theHezb 
whenC.vdAviat,o.,Mm.ster Abdul f^^^, j^^^^^ 

Rahman said Kabul was in the pro- Gulbuddin Hekmetyar, the Shiite 
cess of negotiating a peace settle- MuslimHezbal-WahdatfacUon.and 
ment with Dustom but that a lot the Jabha-i-Nijal-i-Milli of 
more talking had to be done. Sibghatullah Mojaddidi. The alli- 
A Jumbish representative in Pa- a^^e suffered a major setback in 
kistan said on June 1 that the talks February when the newly emergent 
had failed because of what he called jaleban student militia captured 
a deceptive policy of Rabbani and several Hekmetyar strongholds in 
his chief military commander south and east Afghanistan. Gov- 
Ahmad Shah Massoud. gnmient forces then drove Taleban 

Dustom envoy Molvi Abdul Baqi and Hezb-i-Wahdat fighters out of 
Turicestani said Massoud had re- positions in and around Kabul 
cently visited the Salang area appar- 



merit forces counterattacked and 
oqHured three Taleban positions 
near Maidan Shahr. Casualties in 
the fighting were reportedly very 
heavy. 

Govenunent forces had forced 
die Taleban to retreat to Maidan. 
Shahr after battles in and around 
Kabul in March but have failed in a 
number of subsequent attempts to 
take the city which is the capital of 
Wardak province and guards an 
important road into Kabul thus en- 
abling the Taleban to impose a fuel 
blodcade on Afghanistan's capital. 

Humanitarian 
Disaster Looming 



ently to prq>are for a fight with the 
Jumbish forces Uiere blocking 
Kabul's access to Central Asia. 

"They want to engage us in talks 
and themselves prepare for war. 



I Taleban 

I 

Turkestani said that Rabbani had 
offered talks in early April on a 



— ,v/o psvpcuw iwi wm , I — 

said Turkestani. "They will not P^i*^^^ alliance to fight the Taleban, 
succeed." Dustom now believed that the 

Dustom has a history of Chang- P^^^ident and his military 
ing sides. He was a member of the ^^o"g"^an, Ahmad Shah Massoud, 
fonner Soviet-backed communist ^"^^ P^^^ ^ a 

government until he switched sides ^^"^^^ prepare for war. It was not 
to precipitate the fall of President ^ Turkestani* s comment that 
Najibullah and enable the ^^^ce would seek to broaden 
Mujahideen to take Kabul in April indicated an attempt by the 
1 992, after 14 years of civil war. ^i^ce to form an anti-government 

He was in alliance with Rabbani coalition widi the Taleban. 
before joining hands with the Dustom 
president's rival and then prime ^^^^^^ government forces in the 
minister Gulbuddin Hekmetyar in Taleban attacked pro- 

January, 1994. Rabbani forces near the strategic 

town of Maidan Shahr, 19 miles 
southwest of Kabul, and near the 
city of Mohanmiad Agha, 25 miles 
south of the capital. It was not clear 
if the attacks were in any way coor- 
Turkestani said Dustom had been ^"^ted. 
offered concessions, including the ^ major government assault on 
withdrawal of acall for Jihad against Maidan Shahr on May 2 1 had failed 
him, naming Dustom first deputy city which is heavily 

defense minister, allowing him to defended by the Taleban. 

^ After the June 2 attack, Govem- 



Concessions 
Rejected by Dustom 



Meanwhile in Western Afghani- 
stan a potential humanitarian disas- 
ter is building up as thousands of 
Afghan refugees returning from Iran 
have become trapped in the western 
town of Herat, with all main roads 
out of the city blocked by either 
fighting or bad weather. 

"We can* t send them on the road 
north - amajor bridge was destroyed 
in fighting there not so long ago," 
said Ahmed Gubartallah, the head 
of the Herat sub-office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refiigees(UNHCR). "Thefrondines 
on the road to the southern prov- 
inces are still active so that* s not safe 
and for eight months of the year the 
weather means the road over the 

mountains directly east is closed. 
For the rest of the Lime 6andits and 
sporadic fighting also make that way 
dangerous.** 

To compound the problem a sus- 
tained influx of Afghans is expected 
from Iran, where they took refuge 
during the Soviet occupation of Af- 
ghanistan. 

In the mid- 1 980* s there were an 
estimated 3 million Afghan refu- 
gees in Iran. With Iran also hosting 
millions of refugees from Iraq, Turk- 
ish Kurdistan, and Azerbaijan it has ' 
for more than a decade been hosting 
the largest refugee population in the 
world. Iran has however not re- ^ 
ceived as much international assis- 
tance as most host countries and the 
refugee populations have severely 
burdened the Iranian economy. 

Iran has been stepping up pres- 
sure on Afghan refugees inside its 



borders by tightening restricti(ms on 
fordgn residents. 

450,000 Refugees 
Returning From Iran 

Iran lias changed its rules on 
refugee status, work pamits, and 
rights for some fweigners to send 
theircfaildren to school. As a result, 
about 450,000 Mgte ft^pesine 
now considered ll^id tefittiiraQts 
and will have to leave the country. 
Some diplomats have reported that 
tfiousands have already been sent 
back against their will, a charge Iran 
dmes. 

"Our problem is thit i&e n^gee 
camps we run here are only transit j 
camps," Gubartallah said. "That 
means they are designed for people 
to stay only a few nights, to give 
them a chance to get organized ^ttd 
fmd tmo^scHt m continue to their 
homes in other parts of A%|piy|l|$li. 
We simply don't have the resources 
to keep them here for long periods of 
time," 

Gubartallah said ite omip was 
able to accommodate to 5,000 
people. "There is an average of 
around 250 people crossing the bor- 
der each day now. But my night- \ 
mare will happen when that number 
rises to around a thousand. Our 
worst-case scenario is to have to 
deal with 50,000 reftigees at once.*' 

Iranian influence in 



Iran's decision to send^Mfu- 
gees back now is believed tied to 
internal economic considerations 
more than to political consider- 
ations. Iran does ^owever have a 
number of interests in Afghanistan 
and is able to wield influence in the 
country especially among the 

country 's four to five million Shiites. 

Iran has been supporting the 
four-party anti-l^bbani alliance es- 
pecially the Shiite Hezb al-Wahdat 
militia. However that miUtia was 
severely weakened when it was 



pushed out of Kabul in March. Its" 
leader, Abdul Ali Mazari, was killed 
by the Taleban. 

Since the defeat of the Hezb al- 
Wahdat, Iran has remained some- 
what non-committal refraining from 
strongly criticizing the Rabbani gov- 



emnentwhUeatthe same time keep- 
ing Uezh al^Wifad^ in the opposi- 
tion alliance. How Iran decides to 
use its influence now that Rabbani is 
inuch more powerful than he wasjust 
a few months ago is unclear. How- 
ever whatevo^ Iran does decide to do 
could have a effiict on the 
future of Afghanistan either easing 
the way towardapeaceful solution to 
the civil strife or providing fuel for 
continued flghting with increased 
div^MKas belween the Sunhi and 
Shiite AfjifaMs. ^ 

■ June 9, 1995 
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Pakistan ignores militants 
across its border 

By Ghafoor Zafari 

Benazir Bl«jtt#s plea to the United 
States to help her overcome "fundamen- 
talism" in Pakistan by strengthening the 
"forces of moderation" does not square 
Witt tte facts of her foreipi policteis, par- 
ticularly toward neighboring Afghanistan. 
In this war-ravaged country, the moderate 
leadership is besieged by the very "funda- 
mentalists" against whom Bhutto is rally- 
ing U.S. support But she has yet to act on 
behalf of moderation in Afghanistan. 

For the past 
several years, 
Kabul has been 
systematically ru- 
ined fef the reli- 
gious fanatics of 
one stripe or the 
other To add fuel 
to the fire, an 
army of 20,000 
"Taliban," reli- 
gious graduates of 
Islamic schools in 
Pakistan, has re- 
cently entered Af- 
ghanistan to overthrow 




Benazir Bhutto 



the Kabul 
government The likes of the "Taliban" are 
those whom Bhutto wants to fight with 
U.S. help. This army is now at the doorstep 
of Kabul, ready to blast away at any min- 
ute what is left of Kabul, the world's a«t* 
savaged capital. 

Since their arrival on the outskirts of 
Kabul, the "Talibans" have accomplished 
one feat: They have eliminated the faint 
hope of U.N.-brokered peace that was en- 
forced on March 21. 

Bliii^ could h^p reverse toe "Tali- 
ban's" "fanatic march" on Kabul as surely 
as U.S. help could stem the tide of "terror- 
ism" in Pakistan. This influence would be 
in keeping with Bhutto's Pakistan, which 
has a history of exceptional relations with 
Afghanistan — relations that climaxed 
during the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
This history rouses nostalgic hopes in the 
breast of every Afghan for peace. These 
hopes spring from the world's worst suffer- 



ers of war horrors -- widows, orphans, 
maimed, mayhemed, mined and migrants 
who run into millions. The irony is fliatthe^ 
sufferings of millions of human beings 
freeze into lifeless statistics that do not 
stir human conscience. 

The worldwide apa^ to the plight of 
still suffering Afghans inclines them more 
than ever to look to Bhutto for an eni lo 
their miseries. It is within Bhutto's power 
to turn tliese "hopes for peace" into "facts 
of life" by siding witli those who stand for 
peace in Afghanistan and pulling the plug 
on those whose "fanaticism" has blurred 
the distinction between "the savage and 

tion with the same abai^iRi II So- 
viet Communists. 

It will be ironic for Bhutto to see the 
"Taliban" triumph. They began their "so- 
cial cleansing" in Afghanistan by smashing 
television sets — "instruments of evil" — 
and shrouding women with Iranian-style 
black chadors drawn from head to heels. 
However, Afghans in Kabul are resisting 
these subhuman practices to preserve 
their li6*itage of social liberal ethos. 

Students of South Asian and Middle 
Eastern history know that Kabul has been 
the most moderate and the most liberated 
capital in the region. Kabul adhered to its 
social liberal ethos even after the Soviet 
invasion and is determined to live by this 
ethos, come what may. 

It will be in the interest of Bhutto if she 
encourages moderate leaders in Afghani- 
stan, such as Ahmad Shah Masood, whose 
single contribution to the war against the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan outweighs 
that of all ethnic and religious warriors 
put together and who has once again stood 
up to "the tide of fanaticism." 

A peaceful and moderate Kabul will ob- 
viously ben«m Pakistan: It will enhance 
economic opportunities by opening trade 
routes for Pakistan's agricultural and man- 
ufactured goods, and, above all, cut the 
grotind from beneath the feet of the crimi- 
nal underworld, which has nothing to offer 
but the dread of death, destruction and 
drugs. If Bhutto can persuade herself of 
these possibiliti^, #te w« be tloing just 
about what a sane person does on spotting 
a neighbor's house on fire: Rush to put out 
the fire before it grazes hers. 

Bhutto, being the next-d#ir neii^or 
has more at stake in Afghanistan's return 
to peace than any other nation in the re- 
gion. Afghanistan buffered Pakistan 
against the Soviet onslaught Without that 
buffer Pakistan would have been the first 
casualty of the Soviets' savagery. Although 
the Soviet Union t® we teiew it has erased 
Itself from the map, the echoes of ms^ffess 
still come out of its successor states pro- 
claiming to annex Afghanistan or have 
someone else annex Pakistan and Wmgh- 
desh. These proclamations ought to 
heighten the sense of urgency in Islama- 
bad for a speedy return of peace to Af- 
ghanistan by strengthening the forces of 
'moderation" against those of "religious 
fanaticism" in Kabul. 
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Apencv Coordinatine Bureau for Afghan Relief 
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Christian Science Monitor 


DYOA 




Democratic Youth Organization of Afghanistan 
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ForPTffn Rrnarlrflciflne' Tnformation Service 








ICRC 




Int'l Committee of the Red Cross 


KT 





Kabul Times 


LAT 




Los Angeles Times 


NGO 




Nnn -Govprnmental Oreanization 
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Peace Corps Volunteer 
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Pakistan Times 
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RC 




Revolut ionarv Council 


ROA 




Reoublic of Afghanistan 


SCMP 




South China Morning Post 


UNGA 




United Nations General Assembly 


UNOCA 




United Nations Office of the Commissioner 






for Afehanistan [sometimes UNOCHA] 


UNHCR 




United Nations High Commission for Refugees 


WSJ 




Wall Street Journal 
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